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tioned, as usual, and there is an index by state and 
post office making it easy to find the names for 
any particular section or locality. 
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EDITORIAL 


Are We on the Edge 
of a Revival? 


N ) ONE NEED BE SURPRISED if one of the great 
religious revivals of history breaks out within the 
next few months. Various drawn from widely 
differing theological camps, have recently been predicting 


groups, 


such an awakening, and there is every reason to believe that 
their prophecies are to be fulfilled. This revival, when it 
comes, is not likely to be conducted as were its great prede- 
cessors. It will not do the spiritual work for which the 
world is waiting if it is like its predecessors. It is as likely 
as not to attain its initial power outside the ecclesiastical 
ranks; certainly outside the circle of influence of the pro- 
fessional “evangelists.” But there are two facts that offer 
convincing evidence of the revival’s nearness. The world 
is fast attaining a sense of spiritual need. This is as true 
of the ancient east as of the bustling west. The number of 
Babbitts who have their hours when they wonder what all 
the fuss of life is about and to what good it contributes is 
constantly increasing. The suspicion of the ends of our 
mechanical and industrial civilization is not confined to the 
long-haired cranks. There is a nostalgia of soul upon 
myriads of people who look from these restless days when 
the term “family circle” has become almost meaningless to 


the leisure of our forebears. And the inability of our 
institutions to free us from the menace of another war 
completes the sources of our dismay. Over against this, 
there is the growing sense of the sufficiency of Jesus to 
rescue from the specific ills that most afflict us. There is 
the readiness of men outside the ranks of conventional 
to take Christ with a seri- 


ousness that has not been surpassed since the days of Gali- 


Christianity—witness Gandhi 


lee. There is the fierce demand of youth for the rediscovery 
of Jesus, and the honest effort to put into practice his way 


of life. We lose confidence in oursel ind our ways; 
we ¢ respect for | nd his wa | manner not yet 

ear, there e, it seems inevitable that a great revival 
should soon begin to move among us 





Labor Sunday 
and Its Message 


i SOR SEVERAL YEARS past the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America has prepared a 


message tor Labor Sund the Sundav nearest to Labor 
Day. This year that Sunday comes on August 31. It 

of great importance that it shall not be forgotten. The 
season is not always the most convenient for such a theme 
But it is essential that the church shall have a voice, and 
an intelligent voice, upon matters connected with the in 
dustrial life of the nation In Great Britain the Labor 
party has come to a time of supreme responsibility and 
opportunity. The position of the labor group in the United 


States is by no means the But a body of men num- 


bering three millions is too important a 


life to be left out of consideration in the year’s pro- 


factor in the na 
tional 
gram of the church. The minister who is in any manner 
up to date will wish at least to know what are the out- 
standing developments of the past year in the field of social 
service and industrial progress. ‘The Social Ideals of the 
Churches” is a pamphlet of the first value in the prepara 
tion of such an interpretation as one would wish to make 
to his people on that occasion. It would be well to dis- 
tribute copies of this pamphlet through the congregation. 
They can be secured from the Federal Council at sixty 
cents the hundred. The “Labor Sunday Message” is an 
interpretation of the church’s social ideals, 


Professor Alva W. Taylor. The “ 


contains a summary of the 


prepared by 
Labor Review for 1924” 
more industrial 
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events of the year. It appears as the August number of 
the Federal Council’s information service. The two can 
be secured for fifty cents from the same source at 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. The themes of in- 
dustrial progress ought not to be overlooked in this event- 
ful election year. 


Plans for the Conference 
on Faith and Order 


INCE 1910, when the idea of a world conference of the 
various Christian bodies was first proposed, the work 
of preparation has gone forward with only the interruption 
Correspondence has been carried on 
A depu- 


caused by the war. 
with representatives of Christendom in all lands. 
tation visited the official heads of the various communions 
of the church, inviting them to send delegates to such a 
conference. Favorable replies were received from all but 
one of these bodies. It was hoped that the meeting might 
be held in 1925, But it has been thought best to defer it 
two years. The interests are of such moment that time is 
needed to give them all adequate consideration. 
committees have been at work upon the subjects for con- 


Special 


sideration, and reports are now being prepared on the faith 
of the reunited church, the ministry, the church, the Chris- 
The death of Dr. 
Robert H. Gardiner, who from the beginning was the sec- 
But the 
work is going forward under the direction of the chairman, 


tian moral ideal, and the sacraments. 
retary of the movement, is an irreparable loss. 


Bishop Brent, with Mr. Ralph W. Brown as acting secre- 
tary. The commissions representing the different Christian 
bodies have been appointed. It is probable that the con- 
ference will meet in the summer or autumn of 1927, but 


the place has not yet been chosen. 


The Difference Between 
Mobilization and Fire-Drill 


— THAT THE EFFORT to prove that Mobiliza- 
tion Day is not Mobilization Day and that that odious 
term has been fastened upon it by its critics has completely 
broken down by the citation of documents from war de- 
partment sources using that name, an attempt is being made 
to prove that it is like fire-drill in schools and boat-drill on 
ships—only an innocent and wise effort to provide in ad- 
vance against a possible emergency. But the parallel breaks 
down at essential points. A fire-drill in a public school does 
Boat- 
drill on a ship has no tendency to awaken the slumbering 
spirit of the storm. 
from sinking ships is purely a defensive activity and cannot 
be turned to any other purpose, while mobilization can be 
used as easily for aggression as for defense, and the study 
of history makes it very clear that there have been few if 


not stimulate the counter-activity of the fire-demon. 


Escaping from burning buildings and 


any purely defensive wars. In practice, the distinction 


between defensive and offensive warfare becomes very 
shadowy, and every competent commander and most sec- 
retaries of war know that the best defense is usually a 
prompt and vigorous attack. Changing the name of this 
demonstration at the eleventh hour to “defense test” is 


useless. Everyone in this country knows that the United 
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States does not contemplate even the possibility of aggres- 
sive warfare, but people in other countries will be more 
impressed by the thing itself than by this afterthought in 
Fire-drill and boat-drill do not call attention 
away from the necessity and the means of preventing the 


naming it. 


emergencies which they are designed to meet. 
voke no suspicion. They arouse no ill-will. They do not 
tend to create the dangers which they are seeking to avoid, 
No, this line of argument is no more convincing than the 
other. The promoters of Mobilization Day will have to try 
And they should be quick about it, for the time is 
getting short. Only four weeks for this peaceful nation, in 
a time of profound peace between our sheltering oceans, to 
prepare to demonstrate how dangerous it could be in war 


They pro- 


again. 


A New Theory 
of Crime 


RENCH STROTHER has given an account in 

World’s Work of the studies of Judge Harry Olson, 
chief justice of the Chicago municipal court, and Dr. William 
J. Hickson, director of the psychopathic laboratory which is 
connected with that court. Judge Olson has observed as 
many criminals as any man living and has long been inter- 
ested in the psychological study of crime. He was one of 
the first jurists to make large use of psychopathic work in 
this connection. In a study of 40,000 cases experts under 
his direction have become convinced of the abnormal mental 
state of the average criminal. They go farther and claim 
there is a defect in the lower brain. They believe that such 
defect affects the emotional life just as a defect in the upper 
cortex affects intelligence. Criminals so affected may be of 
the highest intelligence but have no sympathy or feeling 
and thus no adequate sense of wrong. The case of the two 
university lads who murdered a boy to get the thrill of 
outwitting the police perhaps illustrates well their conten- 
Such criminals know what is right and wrong but 
they have no feeling about it and hence care nothing about 
it. Deprived of adequate basis for an emotional life they 
have no adequate social sense. They do not take the other 
fellow’s stake in life into account when their own desires 
are concerned. The lawyer who was recently found to have 
murdered his wife and encased her head in a block of con- 
crete, which he then built into the porch where he habitu- 
ally sat and smoked, is cited by these experts as an illus- 
tration. Individuals may be afflicted in greater or less degree, 
as in the case of petty criminals and in occasional manifes- 
tations of criminal tendency. 
an abnormality. It apparently narrows down into cold- 
blooded crime on the one side and broadens out into selfish- 


Where would the extortioner come in? 


tion. 


This is not an insanity but 


ness on the other. 


Social Abnormalities 
and Crime 


€™“% HOULD THIS THEORY be substantiated and gen- 
eS) erally accepted it would by no means mean that crimi- 
nals are merely unfortunate, as are insane people. It does 
not mean that Leopold and Loeb should have been freed 
but it does mean that capital punishment either must be 
justified as a merciful method of protecting society from 
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personal abnormalities is the recognition of social 
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ts dangerous abnormals—just as it once justified itself for 
Killing the deformed to protect itself from the necessity of 
seeing and caring for them—or it must be given up in the 
name of a scientific humanitarianism, and such victims of 
criminal tendency confined as a social protection. There 
was, for more than a generation, a wretched man confined 
in a state penitentiary, much of the time in solitary con- 
fnement, for the killing of an innocent lad when he himself 
was a youth. If punishment was the object he was pun- 
ished many times more than he would have been by instant 


ling. If reformation or cure was desired he was given 


a chance. In either case society was less barbarous than 
he was when, instead of duplicating his taking of a human 
life, it resorted to the expedient of protecting itself | 


mfining him where he could do no harm for the remai1 


ler of his days. Quite as important as recognition of 


abnoi 
malities. The “bobbed haired bandit” who was recently 


sentenced to a long prison term was found to have had a 


Sdrunkard for a father and to have been deserted by her 


ther. She grew up on the streets and never knew any 


work as a child, 


without education, roaming the 


growing up 


but bad company. Put to 


Streets tor excitement as an 


adolescent, she became the companion of a hold-up man 


and found zest in dashing night adventures holding up store 
keepers. Life was all false and tawdry for her, and the 


healthiest of minds and bodies can be thus twisted into 
ormal social ways. In such a case the burden rests 
irtunate 


on a society that takes no adequate care of unf 
Idren Che sad fact is that we wait until 
then punish the grown-up child for our own 

time the church was paying more attention to penal practi 


An Addition to the 
Church’s Vocabulary 


N A REPORT of the condition of the First Baptist 
church, Wichita, Kansas, which claims a total mem- 


1: 


bership of almost two thousand, this sentence jumped out: 


“In addition to this there is a list of five hundred names 

that are carried on the passive membership list.” Passive 

We thank the Baptists of Wichita for that 
] 


have discovered it for them- 


membership ! 
trm. Other churches may 
selves, but it is time that it was coming into general use. 
The annual outpouring of statistics, with their annual 
suabble as to whether the Unitarians are fairly represented 
t not; whether the Catholics have padded their returns 
tnot; whether the Baptists have o’ertopped the Method- 
sts or not, would be much improved if a clear enumeration 
could be made of the “passive” membership. If we could 
te shown how large a portion of those impressive totals 

“passive” we might not be so ready to wrangle about 
the size of any of it. And if only the same system could 
le applied to these interminable statements of the religious 
Who should declare 


that the conduct of the nation’s affairs is not what it should 





lations of members of congress! 


ani 


e’ Have we not umpty-tump Presbyterians, ufty-wiiff 
Uisciples, and wippty-tip Episcopalians in the seats of the 








mghty? Perhaps; but how many of them are “passive”? 
Pace? : ; ee _- 
fassive membership! Let’s recognize it; then list it; then 


get rid of it. 
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AN CENTURY 
The Death of 
Joseph Conrad 


B RN IN A COUNTRY which until recently had no 
more seacoast than Bohemia, inheriting as his native 


Polish, Joseph Conrad became 


a sailor, a sea captain, and a writer of most perfect [english 
His novels are not only stirring sea tales, with more of the 
color ind urge ol the Y ] them tha con nin sea 
tales written by landsmen, but tl ire real novels with 
dramatic intensity, realistic portrayal of motive and emo- 
tion, and characte vl ! own power a 
truly as do his ss. He ( ed some great litera 
ture t his ow e ¢ itl 
of a gre ly ot ‘ 1 ~~ t | A 
ri o | \ on August 3 a 
ge of sixt t loss to the world of 
lit , 


The Origins of 
Christianity 


page CHRISTIANITY did not cor from a 
s | 
social vacuum as Or up] | The revela 


tion of God was med ( vor did 
Christiai ( t e humat ( 
had previously achieve ( While it was once 
assi l tha last \ tian tor its 
c l l e | { 1 that a other 
elig nfl 1 t ( New Test ent 
Phe ( é past te ea with 
ec to the | ( ws Christianit 
is a CO ) Vv | ( ( ] ere ¢ didates 
f ositi 1 competitior 
Christiantt rvive ead distu 
reassurll he | t e appeared 
in five years are a ver) tere 1! collect \ t ol these 
undertake to assess the influence ot Gree d Roman ¢ 
ization on the mind of tl! rel t apostle Promit 
among these | \postle Paul and 
the Modern World.” With a caution that is characteristic 
he new ( ( f e care \ 
welche Pa et e hight of | ocial environ- 
1 nt, a ( a l ed lal Contra 
to the t ( ( the ( \ ssment Professor Pe 
| lV cre¢ ( ) fr ) ‘ intithes While rec 
nizing that there are many elements in the teaching of Paul 
that are not in the teaching of Jesu ome ot which teach- 
Ing ire 1 tructe borrowings trom non-Christian 
sour Prefe r Peabody indicates the permanent sig- 
nificance of much that Paul taught. The very latest that 
the critical method or] t in the elucidation of the 


True Talk from 
a Contemporary 
UR AID 


tionalist, deals thu 


CONTI 


MPORARY, 


with the assertion of Mr. Me 


S17 


Lean’s Washington Post that, by enlisting as reserve c 


lains, nearly a thousand ministers have “vindicated” the 
churches, an assertion broadcast by the chaplain’s office of 
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the war department: “The chaplains deserve the sympathy 
and support of the churches in an anomalous position and 
in a difficult task, but that sympathy and support will be 
less generously accorded if the impression arises that mili- 
tarizing the churches, rather than christianizing the army, 
is any part of the inherent function of the chaplaincy. It 
is no worthy or proper function of the chief chaplain’s of- 
fice to broadcast through its publicity material an editorial, 
from a questionable source, maligning good men and true. 
The Congregationalist has not taken the pacifist position. 
those 
None 


the less, it is essential that justice should be done men who 


We have been ourselves assailed and criticized by 


who take the extreme position of technical pacifism. 
act from motives of conscience and high honor. To speak 
of conscientious pacifists as ‘peace at any price slackers’ 
is as untrue to present day facts as it is untrue to history. 


Such men as William Penn and John Woolman have an 


honorable place in the records of constructive work and 
public service in this country, despite the fact that they 
were pacifists. ... The one great fear for the church is 
that men shall fail to act from conscientious motives. The 
church’s task today is not to satisfy the standards of the 
Washington Post, but to live up to the ideals of the King 
of Kings. 


them perform it faithfully. 


If chaplains are called to a high service, let 
So long as a Christian nation 
has armies, it ought to have chaplains. But surely no man 
who considers the matter in the light of the New Testa- 
ment will imagine that the churches are ‘vindicated,’ and 
the world brought nearer to peace and safety, because some 
thousand ministers of the gospel are receiving instruction 


in the ‘laws of war’—a subject that the theological sem- 


inaries seem strangely to have neglected!” 


Mr. Davis Begins 
His Campaign 


ge ING ALL THE POLITE fictions of American 
politics the notification of presidential nominees is 


one of the strangest. Now that the candidate, even when 
miles away, hears every word of the convention proceed- 
ings over the radio, the notification ceremonies serve only 
to provide the newspaper humorists with a_ well-worn 
target for sarcasm and the candidates with an excuse for 
the firing of This Mr. 


Davis, the Democratic candidate, has been the first to be 


their first oratorical salvo. year 
officially apprised of his nomination, and so has had first 
chance to spread his campaign creed before the public. 
Party leaders journeyed in great numbers to the official 
home of Mr. Davis in Clarksburg, West Virginia, there to 
stand in the rain while the microphone carried the same 
accents to millions who sat comfortably at home “listening 
in.” When the 4,000 words were finished it was agreed 
that the nominee was as much of a speaker as had been 
claimed by his supporters, that his outline of campaign 
strategy was one that would worry his opponents, and 
that as a man and a leader he promised to bring to his party 
both poise and power. In other words, the impression made 
by Mr. Davis in his Clarksburg speech was a good one. 
As expected, he made honesty in office the major issue of 
the campaign. To that he added tariff reform, tax reduc- 
tion, official participation in foreign affairs, general regard 
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for human as above property rights in home affairs, {, 


play for labor and the farmers, economy in government, hy 
enforcement, entry into the World Court and League , 
Nations, religious freedom. 


Political Speaking in 
Our Best Tradition 


UCH IN MR. DAVIS’ speech makes easy quotir 


even though some of it comes strangely from, 


man who has made his reputation as 


a lawyer for | 
business. Such a passage as this, however, sounds stran 
reminiscent of Woodrow Wilson: 


backward or 


“Motion may be eit] 


forward; it may even be going around 


circles. From my point of view he only deserves to 


called a progressive who cannot see a wrong persist wit 


out 


t 


effort to protect it; who feels a deep concern for the ¢ 


nomic welfare of the United States, but realizes that t 


making of better men and better women is a matter greate 


still; who thinks of every governmental policy first of 


in its bearing upon human rights rather than upon mater 
believes profoundly in human equality an 


things; who 

—* . E ; ' 

detests privilege in whatever form or in whatever disguis 

and who finds the true test of success in the welfare 
, 


not the prosperity and comfort of the few 


the 


the many and 


The civic unit of America is not the dollar, but 


ual man. All that goes to make better and hap 
freer men and women is progress; all else is reacti 
eressives of this sort, though they may not care to use tl 
name, nevertheless in their hearts are democrats.” <A 


this, too, is worth repeating: “But all that we do will b 


we build will be torn down; all that 


hope for will be de nied, 


undone; all that 


uniess in conjunction wit 


of mankind we can lift the burden of vast arma 
nd si 


shall not do by pi us wishes 


now weighs upon the world ; 


of war. This we 


rhetoric. We will not contribute to it as a natior 


by offering to others, no more concerned than ourselves 
our unsolicited advice. Providence does not give cift 
of peace to those who will not labor to achieve them 


the name of the Democratic party, therefore, I promise t 
the country that no enterprise 
| 


sincerely directed 


will lack our 







an effort to redress it, or a right denied without »i 





approval and cooperation.” 


Affirmative Religion——Sin and 


Salvation 
EMIN AND SALVATION are both rather old-fashioned 
S 


words which are at present not very popular in polit 


intellectual society. The cultured man turns away fron 
the thought of sin as he would from a bad odor or a verbal 
infelicity ; and in place of salvation he is likely to use som 
more sophisticated, and perhaps more specific, term. Jest 


himself, in fact, showed no great fondness for the wor 
salvation. He preferred to use more vivid and _ pictoria 
expressions for the attainment of blessedness, such as see 
ing God, being called children of God, having one’s sis 
forgiven, inheriting a kingdom. It is a long process by 


which man is rising from a stage in which he was at the 
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mercy of the beasts to that in which he triumphs not only 
over the beasts without but over the beastliness within. 
We are still far from the end of it and, so long as we are, 
sin is not a dead issue. Men’s conceptions of consummate 


blessedness and supreme achievement may and must change, 
becoming less mechanical, materialistic and selfish; but so 
long as faith and hope remain, salvation in some form will 
be the primary interest of humanity. 

There are many reasons for the obscuration of the sense 

sin. The world at large has lost interest in the concept 
of original sin, which has been one of the main preoccupa- 
Sin conceived as a 


theology since Augustine. 


burden of inherited guilt—not merely a congeni- 
difficult to 


such a defect that it is 


damnin; 


which makes it resist the baser 


k 


ness 
but 
al man to do anything pleasing to God and such guilt 


tal wea 


] sm111 hl Pauw of 
impulses impossible for the 
impu , 


that God may justly punish even a babe dying before the 


taint has been eradicated by the cleansing waters of baptism 
theory has not only ceased to command the approval 


» serious consideration of men, but has helped to dis- 


the whole idea of sin. Our modern tendency to de- 


man in biological and sociological terms as_ the 


t of heredity and environment ha it tended to 


produ 
rehabilitate the notion of original sin, but has had the eff 

of diminishing the sense of personal accountability. Our 
i The 


insanity defense in a murder trial is analo 


are misfortunes rather than faults. 


7 | } 2 . - 341 
ve all have recourse with 


\ e are 


or sutterers 


defense to which 


our own conduct. not sinners; we 


» victims of circumstances conta- 


gious disease through no fault of our own. The decreas- 
ing other-worldliness of both religion and life has seemed 
to leave sin a rather abstract and uninteresting theological 
concept. Spiritual health appears to be identified with 
respectability, conventionality, social usefuln 
Unless one has a robust and p 


think of 


prosperity. 


God, we cannot misdeeds as 


as bad judgment, failure, short-sightedn 
ljustment. 


‘| he re 


are crimes, which are injuries to organized society so direct 


There are many types of reprehensible conduct. 


state itself undertakes to punish them. There are 


‘ts, injuries to individuals of which the state takes cogni- 


zance and for which it provides legal remedies, but about 


a . 1c °9 
which the state does not concern itselt except to provide 


the judicial machinery by which the injured party may get 


isfaction. There are acts of bad manners, by no means 
light matter, for between the field of legal obligation and 


that of purely personal option lies an area of conduct within 


the limits of personal liberty with restrictions only of good 
taste, kindly consideration, fine honor, and a sense of the 
It is within this field that the beautiful 
And there is 


conceived as an offense against 


fitness of things. 
graces of character have room to develop. 
sin, which is wrongdoing 
God, that is, as involving a fundamentally wrong attitude 
toward the highest general good, disloyalty to the essential 
principle and structure of the moral universe. It is anti- 
social conduct viewed as a breach of fellowship with God. 

It has been said that there are never any new sins, that 


they are all hackneyed and stale. This is not quite true, 
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for every increment of intelligence, every new 


social interdependence provides new opportunitic 
loyalty in new relationships. There are, to be su 


the flesh, murder, 


jungle sins, the sins of 


sins of the spi 
a group ol 
who ha 


men to be thu 
pilloried, al 

intricacy of the 

democracy has 


modern ty 


percentage 


nties Wit 


whittle 
Willttl 


away 


frantic temptations, 


sequence 
juence, 


are remedial 


Jesus tau our tres 
passes,’ 

heavenly 

“T believe 

executive 
| 


nici 


mtar 1. 1 ¢ rary ret £ 2.42 aw 
interpreted as alla rar rcl jua al OF 


clemency, but as the operation of an eternal prin iple W 


is a structural factor in a world whose creative and sustain- 


ing principle is love. 


Sin is real and serious. It cannot be waved away as 


imaginary or trivial. It is as real and as serious as are the 
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spiritual values which it threatens to destroy. The death of 
Christ is God’s valuation of the seriousness of sin. There 
are ways out, but they must be earnestly sought and intel- 
We realize that bad social conditions 


will not right themeslves by a general process of social 


ligently followed. 


evolution without definite programs of betterment, and one 
can not complacently assume that the wrong state of indi- 
viduals will grow right without effort. The remedial word 
is repentance. It does not mean a morbidly minute study 
of the pathology of conduct, but the correction of the whole 
point of view of life and the adjustment of life to the new 
point of view, the abandoning of the self-centered system 


as completely as the geocentric view of the solar system was 
abandoned when the heliocentric view was shown to be 


true. 


The Military Mind 


N THE FOUR YEARS of its history the institute of 


politics conducted for a month each summer on the 
campus of Williams College at Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, has attained an extraordinary respect. The value of 
the discussions makes it possible for the leaders of the insti- 
Men 


of real importance have shown their readiness to come 


tute to pick the two hundred participants with care. 


from all parts of the world to present phases of current 
The 


responsible newspapers are each year giving the month’s 


international dealings with which they are familiar. 


proceedings more space than is usually accorded to any 
matter less than a first-rate sensation. The conference of 
1924 has marked an advance in importance over its pre- 
decessors. 

The more significance, therefore, must attach to the 
statement presented the Williamstown institute on August 
9 by Rear Admiral W. L. Rodgers, retired, of the United 
States navy. Admiral Rodgers spoke as no scatter-brained 
jingo. He is a man of years, who has commanded the Asiatic 
fleet, been president of the naval war college, and a member 

To 


ypified, in a way, the present 


of the advisory council of the Washington conference. 
the men at Williamstown he 
mental outlook of one branch of our government. He knew 
that he was not speaking to an audience interested in claptrap, 
but toa group of students of international affairs whose sole 
interest was in the discovery of the political situation as it is 
actually developing. The New York Times, in its careful re- 
port of the admiral’s speech, took pains to say that this was 
not an irresponsible explosion, called forth in a moment of 
vexation, but “a carefully prepared statement” that came 
on the third day of one of the discussions. 

Because this revelation of the military mind is bound to 
be called in question we present here the full report of 
the statement by Admiral Rodgers as 


~ 


it was printed in 
the Times: “He (Admiral Rodgers) said the American 


plan rested on the mistaken belief that the whole world 


wanted to do away with war. There might be some pos- 


sibility of agreeing upon limitation of armament, he said, 
if all the world were animated by the same abhorrence of 
war shown by Professor Shotwell; but he believed certain 
great and powerful nations ‘regard successful war as a 
means of getting what they want, though too expensive for 
frequent use.’ 
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“With our wealth, our complex industrial civilizatig 
and our Admiral 
America are inclined to have too optimistic views on th 


isolation,’ Rodgers went on, ‘we } 


possibility for limitation of armament, and to have mop 
sympathy for foreign countries than is customary in work 
affairs.” He added that Americans were so trustful as; 
nation that many of them would be willing ‘to trust th 
destinies of our country to a treaty of disarmament, » 
armament.’ Other nations, under harde 


very reduced 


economic conditions than ours, the admiral continued, wer 
‘the most likely to make war and least likely in good fa 


‘We 


sure,’ he said, ‘that such nations are not likely to take , 


to accept limitations upon their armaments. must 


° ’ 
arms against us 


merely to divide our wealth. 

“Admiral Rodgers said it was the duty of the governme 
charged with protecting the people not to yield to a 
public opinion that would sacrifice America’s future as 
nation to any disarmament theory. ‘I recently heard a dis. 
tinguished representative of the British foreign office mai 
taining before an international conference,’ he went 
‘that it was the duty of an elective government to be wiser 
than the electors in international affairs, and not to yi 
to the suggestions of enthusiasts who are without the burde 
of administrative authority to limit the extent of their 
commitments.’ 


‘The 


between overproduction and war 


1 


admiral then took up his theory of the relatior 


as follows: ‘In the rou 
table I have been attending on population and immigrati 


world’s popula 


I 


we have been told that the increase in the 


tion in the last century or two, due to improved social and 
economic conditions, will soon fill the world to capacity, and 
that the world always has been filled to capacity under the 
existing conditions of the century. In this country we 4 
the weal 

We can do this 


rd conditions of e 


ourselves the pleasure of maintaining <lings « 
society at the expense of the community. 
because we are not pressed by the ha 
istence. But as our population rises and our land fills t 
capacity we shall no longer have sympathy to expend o1 
Of all 
to maintain an increasing 
ilized. What form of inter- 


sl ; 
luily utilized, 

ublicitv cat ari santal, ~mntrnal es 
ubiicity can adequately control siu 


other individuals and nations. forms of nati 


aggression the most ageressive Is 
population and an area 
national inquiry and | 
a menace to world peace ?’ 

“*Like 


lieves that law can replace war. 


1 


many others, the leader of this discussion be 


Such believers decline t 
recognize that law is merely a rule of procedure, for tl 
exercise of the force against recalcitrants and resistance 0! 
groups of individuals or of nations to compulsion ultimate! 
But as law, whether muni 


leads to private or national war. 


ipal or international, can only provide a rule of conduct 


suitable to existing social and economic conditions of the 
day, it follows that when conditions change, the law, as th 
accepted rule of conduct, needs modification.’ 

“*Having all that we want in the way of land, this gen- 
eration of Americans is most peacefully disposed toward 
+] 


all the world and wishes other nations less fortunate t 


We are 


reciprocate our own sentiments, but they do not. 


now indulging ourselves nationally in international good- 


will because we want for nothing. 


the United States will ever desire to make war against 












I do not suppose that 
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any country before our continental population passes 200,- 
000,000, but after that, if there remains any manhood in 
our mixed race of descendants, they will assuredly do so. 
In the meantime, other nations are likely to attack us. Our 
recent law restricting immigration denies to other nations 
’ 


the privilege of dumping their surplus populations and 


weaklings of their society upon our territory. To maintain 
that law, and with it our standards of life and well-being 
for ourselves and our successors, we must arm ourselves 
according to our riches. 

“We cannot too often recall the Bible saying t 
strong man armed keepeth his palace in peace.” S« 
for the present, and if our successors remain a virile peo 
as the world fills up they will remain armed to take what 


they want at the expense of others. Such crude material- 


ism is not fashionable, and I feel that you may consider 
some apology is due for offering it, but I do not see any 
other lesson to be derived from history, and human nature 
does not change through time.’’ 

If ever there was a revelation of the militar 
surely this statement by this American admiral 
bill. War as an inevitability and peace 
disgraceful appear here with all disguise 
cause Admiral Rodgers is no longer on 
list he knows that he has nothin 
heads of the government. He is free to is mind, 
and he speaks it. 


such frankness. lay a in appalling point of 


There is something refreshing about 


and philosophy of politics. 
bout loving 


ment for defense only. This laneuage 


-is no palaver a 


even if it is straight from the pit. 

Thousands of puzzled Americans have been trying, 
during the last six weeks, to discover some rational basis 
for the sudden desire of the military branch of the govern- 
ment to find out how large a response could be counted 


nin case of an unexpected call to arms. At this time of 


all times, after the president has expressed his readiness 
for another world disarmament conference, after the 
absolutely 


afoot move- 


sec- 
retary of state has announced the country to be 


safe from attack, after the churches have set 


looking toward a religious crusade on a world scale 


against war, when political rivals are looking for any con- 


venient clubs wherewith to beat the government, and when 


the world situation cries for circumspection, 


even the staunchest supporters of the ancient ways have 


been put to it to suggest any valid cause for this outburst 
Admiral Rod- 
that “ 


of military activity. But to the reader of 


gers’ statement the mystery is clear. Believe to 
maintain our immigration law we must arm ourselves ac- 
“if our successors remain 


a virile people as the world fills up they will remain armed 


cording to our riches” and that 


to take what they want at the expense of others” and 


national mobilization tests become inevitable. Here, at 
last, is such a cause as will really explain the effects that 
have been so bewildering. Even the attempt to explain 
Admiral Rodgers as an irresponsible individualist, certain 
a it is to be made, will have trouble in maintaining itself. 
For there is about this whole statement an atmosphere of 


sincerity that gives the feeling that here is what the military 
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mind really wants to say when the trammels of political 
convenience are removed. The whole incident needs to be 


pondered with care 


Inhibitions 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


and Keturah become Radio Fans, 
In when our Neighbors 
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Enjoy it 
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Loud 
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But the City h with us 


we Tune It Ou Phi uld be time 
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There be 


and 


Faith. 


men who talk as if it were the sin of all sins 
to Inhibit anything; but the men who succeed are they who 
he Voices that Dist: 


are able to Tune Out the act and Confuse, 


and to think with Precision and to plan with Judgment. 
Wherefore, if ever at y 


me a Radio Set, let it be 


friend of mine should Present 


one that cause me to 
fall from the Roof adjusting the Aerial, and one with which 
I can Tune Out the Jazz Band and the Twaddle and permit 
me to Listen In on some of the Voices in the Air that are 


worth the hearing. 





All Souls Day 


By Edward A. Steiner 


INE WAS A SIMPLE WORLD without those 

wonders which are a wonder for a day and then 
grow commonplace. The railroad was more than sixty 
miles away, no wires whispered gossip or carried tragic 
news to our town; the patient oxen drew the plows and 
then carried home the heavy sheaves in creaking carts, 
to the rythmic beating of the threshing flails; the grain 
danced merrily, and the wind carried off the lighter 
chaff. Thus came and went the years without wonders, 
except the blue hills, far enough away to be a wonder 
always. Small clustering villages nestled in their deep 
hollows, each with a name and a character as individu- 
alistic as if each village were a man. The greatest won- 
der of them all was the girls and boys, the women and 
men, of strange speech, custom, dress and faith: Slovak, 
Magyar, German, Gypsy and Jew; quarreling, bickering, 
and hating each other and me; yet always kin to me, 
as if we had been born out of the same loin and womb. 
This is the wonder which has never ceased, and this 
is the story of how I began to wonder at this wonder. 


All Souls Day was moving day, when the graves 
gave up their dead, so people said. Homes too were 
emptied and filled again, and servants changed their 
masters and mistresses. From the mountain regions, 
where the poorest peasants lived, they came down in 
troops. used to 
toil and meager fare, who, in the hardest service in the 
Life 
was less sluggish, even though the town was small; 
for there 


Strapping lads and husky maidens, 
town, found betterment and change, of course. 


were four taverns, with music and 


dancing, and beer and wine. Then there was the gen- 


SYPSy 


darmerie, looking martial enough to fill the eyes of the 
women; also there were the market days, when all the 
world—our 


world—came to buy and sell and make 


merry. It was a gay life in our town, with its 


two 
street lamps, lighted when the moon was not, three 
houses above one story high, and none above two; a 
brewery, a courthouse, and an army of officials who 
lived above their incomes, and 


led an easy life just 


pushing pens, but made a hard life for their creditors. 

For years All Souls Day passed by without change 
in our household, for our one maid, Christina, stayed 
on, going home the day before All Souls, carrying a 
huge cake, cloth for skirts and aprons, and a pair of new 
boots, premiums for her faithful services. Cupid’s dart 
at last 


a shield against it for years. 


struck Christina. Her loyalty to us had been 
She was much beyond 
thirty when a widower with many children, a few 
acres of land, a cottage and an orchard, wooed her in 
his clumsy way. I knew, for I was a witness to all his 
wooing. Our house was small, “little pitchers have 


big ears,” and mine were very large. There was no 


romance in his wooing. I knew there was none, for I 
had read stories, big stories, never meant to be read 
by little boys, and in them the thing was never done 
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as this clodhopper did it; not falling on his knees ng 
begging in a tearful voice for a kiss, not even threatep. 
ing to blow out his brains if she should refuse to shay 
his lot. He just recited his assets and a few of his 
liabilities, and asked, “Will you be my wife?” 
This one All Souls Day I remember, for the da 
before, we had wept together, Christina and I, as sh 
helped me through my prayers for the last time, anj 
with special unction added her own Catholic petition; 
She comforted me in parting by the thought that sh 
was to be mistress of an orchard, that pears and pl 
there, and that I 
h ached; a promis: 


crew might come and eat till 


stomac 


was fulfilled 
with joyful and then painful literalness. 


which 
I did not wait 
for the church bells to wake me on this All Souls Da 
[ always lived so much in anticipation that my tom 

rows began the night before. | 


heard the watchman 


blow the hours on his long, wooden horn, twelve time: 


then four 1d then no more blowing of the horn 


for at four it was supposed to be morning and the night 
afe over, no matter what time of the year. 


heard the 


Soon | 
creaking of carts, the soft slushing of 
mud under the oxen’s hoofs, followed by the iron shod 
boots of the peasant lads and lassies, coming into town 
\t last my mother rose, unlocked the bars, swung wide 
All Souls Day. 


\fter breakfast we went to the marketplace to cho 


the shutters, and it was day: 


a successor to Christina. I carried the basket, 


form, color and texture I well remember; for beins 


had 


winding yard of it. 


nervous child, I broken off and chewed many 3 


The villagers never came to 
Sundays, without 


holidays or other 


butter, 


days 


produce: eggs, fruit, and so late in 


apples 
apy} . 


What would a boy’s world be without 


Thank God there were always apples, from Adam 


to this, though sin came with apples as I well knew, fi 


| always found where they were kept, and ate 
though forbidden. 

The market place was a riot of color, even on that 
raw first of November. Red petticoats and blue, skirts 
with polka dots and gay flowers printed on them; waist: 
coats with tulip and heartshaped embroideries; ket 
white shirtwaists 


ruffled cuffs 


chiefs of all hue: 
full 


and neck pieces. 


shapes and sizes; 


and embroidered and 
The 


sheepskin coats, heavy cowhide boots, and hats adorneé 


with sleeves 


men wore wide linen trousefs, 
with peacock feathers. The men stood around the statue 
of St. Anton and the 


so the saints had no easy day of it, being witness t 


vyomen around that of St. Ann 


the haggling for wages, the striking of hands which 
sealed the bargain, and the passing of drinks, without! 
which no man considered himself bound to his bargain 

Servants were treated as chattels, they were bound 
for a year, the wages were pitiably small, physical put 
ishment was lawful and often applied, and no matter 
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»ow hard they found master or mistress, the servants 

always were kept to their bargain, the master and mis- 
tress, never. 

The day 


The supply was ample, 


was yet young, for I urged my mother to go 
looked at the 
the 
then 


and 


nees no 
lees n arly. and we 
human goods at leisure, though I quickly 


My 


for I always knew 


threatep. knew 


were to hire. 


to shar shopping was 


what |] 


» even though it might have been 


even 


maid we 
expeditious, wanted, 
never rued a purcha: 
rhe girl | wanted mother to hire 
delicate and beautiful; how she ever belonged in 
Ime, andi, lhe tafe 


then 
ruffled collar of t 


a pe or one. 


to me 


ress VW 
qics ‘ 


is a mystery, 
eT Tions It 


the 
ume on the 
ice of birth and date. 
liked the first 
did 

ver the circli 
had 


rals (there was no root 


was custom for girls to embroider 


and also 
isticated 
Her 


strung 


] ‘7 : 
heir waist, 


(It was an unsoph 


girl’s name, Elzabetha. 


not matter. Elzabetha was 
Oot wav 
Nov watt ng collar, the name gave 


the ten 


and when 
embroidered the then 
Because she was young 
against the picket fence 
he horn 1e of St. Ann. Mother had 
hi vor of the strong, 


oon | _ ] 


Coal 


their names and ages t 
o of the es . . —_ 
S OF Mein an unfriendly voice which added 
ron shod virls: but when we came to my choice, 


[ pull 
Elzabetha’s 
think | 


into the alphabet and numerals, w 


Ito town 1 her direction, I read 


reat enthusiasm. | put son 
was hired at forty gulden for the 
twenty dollars or less in American mon 
promise of so many yards of goods for tw 
a pair of boots and a ake with 
lao 


to her village when the year 


many 4a 


nut c 
to town was 
,a hard hand which did ni 


liked her I did not 


we passed, especially the corporal of the 


instantly, but 


see Wh 
t apples? 
1m S day with pock-marked, Tartar like face, turned 
seemed to like her too. 


ite them home like 


kitchen utensils were 


her new 
The 


learn their 


Elzabetha’s first day in was 


a Strange garret. 
1 on that 


ue, skirts 


nw to her and she had to use, the stove 
and the 
m ; waist I enjoyed her ex- 
ies ; ker- No doubt it 
lirtwaists H my sense of superiority which was gratified; but there 
led cuffs 


was a mystery, the kerosene lamp a wonder 
swing machine was a revelation. 


damations at every new discovery. was 


vas something illusively charming about her which 


trousefs, Bkept me at her side through the day, and when at eve- 


sateen a e asked permission to go to the cemete ry, I went 
he statue Mi with her. 


St. Ann: the or 


I was thrilled by the flickering lights all over 


s, as if the stars had come down from heaven 
ritness WHto light the wandering spirits home; the grey clear 
ds which 


without 


tost decking them with its own splendor, the many 
people passing, only their feet illumined 


; bargain 


as they walked 
‘Bmong the lights, ghostlike in the dusk, and above all, 
re bounBthe huge, crude crucifix, towering over the stations of 
sical put 


10 mattef 


the cross. 
Elzabetha made all the stations of the cross on her knees, 


and repeated her Hail Mary’s and Pater Noster’s. She 
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prayed with unction, 


which led 


ial crowd 


kneeling in the do ' 
against the closed de OO! 


in the afternoon at the clos 


1 


crowd around the church wat 


dragging her over the cobblestone pavemer cursin 


he l was 
felt 


and when con- 


for her idleness. No one in 1 crowd interfered. 


hot from rage, and threw myself against the brute. | 


1 


the impact of his boot, then all grew dark, 
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‘ 
sciousness returned, I was in my bed, mother was bending 
over me, and old Doctor Rosnik was feeling my body for 
broken bones. 

Two indelible pictures have remained in my mind from 
that early period of suffering for a sister who was not a 
sister, a Roman Catholic, a Slovak, a peasant girl. One is 
that motionless figure at the church door. Whenever I see 
the statue of a saint kneeling, hands folded and head bowed 
down in worship, I always think of Elzabetha. Another 
when on a frosty October morning, in a wagon, on a bed 
1. 


of straw, I saw Elzabetha for the last time. Her hands 


were in irons and by her side a new corporal of the gen- 


Contra—Adversaries of Peace g 


By Edward Shillito 


HE BATTLE FOR PEACE 
enquirer will endeavor to measure the forces as they 
He 


whether those that are with him are greater than those 


is not won, and a sober 


are arrayed against him. will sit down and study 
that are against, and in this enquiry he will pay most atten- 
tion to the motives by which men are swayed. It is in 
the realm of the spirit that this campaign is being waged. 
The discovery of a deadly gas will never do more than 
defer war; if the will-to-war is present, the time is sure 
to come when a certain nation will gamble upon its own 
superiority in the possession of that gas. To prepare for 
war is to have war. Nor will peace ever be secured on 
the ground of the material advantages which it has to offer. 
If the greed which dwells in human hearts is still unsatis- 
fied, men will continue to fight, however “sad and mad and 
bad” war may be. In the realm then of motives, what is 
there against peace? 
FATALISM 

There is fatalism. This may be based upon the super- 
seded dogmas of a science no longer accepted by scientific 
men. Science does not teach today that war is a biological 
that 
They still hold that struggle is the law 


necessity, but there are multitudes who still believ: 
scientific heresy. 
in all creation, and that in human history, war is “the or- 
dained way of all alive.” The continuance of war, in the 
judgment of those who believe such things, is not a qu 
tion. It has been from the beginning, and it will be to 
the end. 
FEAR 

There is fear. It is a serious misreading of the human 
heart to think that nations will refrain from war because 
Fear often makes a 


they fear one another. man or a 


nation act wildly and madly. Fear begets panic. It reads 
all manner of imaginary schemes into the mind of the one 
It leads to a 


feverish competition in armaments, and to that competi- 


feared. It is the advance agent of rumor. 


tion there is one inevitable end. One day the fear which 


has led to the loading of the rifle leads to the pulling of 
the trigger. 
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darmes was taking her to prison for life. She had kille 





her tormentor. 
Whenever I see the victims of man’s injustice in prison 
or out of it, I again think of that girl, that beautiful gir ; 
who came to us on All Souls Day, a pure innocent soy , 
I can see her making the stations of the cross, praying fr 
a lost soul, and I always kneel down beside her and pray fg 
hers and the souls of men and women who have escap , 
the torments of life, and have faced the unfailing mercy 
God. All Souls Day is my birthday, my soul’s birthda , 
born into the fellowship of all souls who are linked together 
in suffering and in triumph. , 
| 
1 
{ 


There are vested interests. It is absurd for a nati 


allow the private manufacture of armaments, and then t 


blame the manufacturer for plying his trade. And, gi 
the presumption that war is inevitable, there is much 
be said for having in reserve for the crisis, the plant : 


the skill of spe cialists in armaments. 
however, simply with facts, and it stands to reason tl 
firms will always be glad to increase their bus- 


armament 
and their business in time of peace is not limited 
nation, 


If, therefore, one power can be persuaded t 


build a new ship, and its rival to counter that move | 


another ship, so much the more business for the firm, a1 
that means not only value for the management and sl 

holders, but for the workmen, and their wives and families 
Of course, it is true that in the end such material and su 


toii could be turned into more profitable work. It is bette 


to build a merchant-ship than a cruiser. But there is : 


awkward interval. The ploughshare is a more useful thi 


than the sword but there is an interval in the transforms 


tion which may prove exceedingly trying. Meanwhile, s 


encourage the private manufacture 


long as nations 
armaments, so long do they definitely foster within their 


own national life an influence which must tell against pea 





NATIONALISM 


SPIRIT OF 


There is the spirit of nationalism. By that is not meant 


patriotism, but something which often masquerades 4: 


patriotism but is a false and dangerous travesty of 


Since the days of Machiavelli, there has been a doctrin 
is entitled to be a non-moral 


widely held, that each state 


sovereign unit. It owes no debt to the community 
It has its own rights, which must be defend 
To hold 


i 


nations, 
whether they can be ethically justified or not. 
the doctrine of a self-sufficient, non-moral, sovereign stat 
is to be guilty of nationalism; and the holders of such @ 
doctrine cannot dispense with war. During the years 191+ 


1918 every defender of the allied cause pointed out will 





convincing power how false and unchristian this doctrin 
But it has 
not died since the days when Germany was crushed. I 





of the state was—as it was held in Germany. 
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existed before Prussia reared its eagle-head, and it exists 
still. In many minds it is found almost as an unquestioned 
dogma. But it cannot be stated too strongly that no man 
can believe in the absolute sovereignty of his state without 
believing in war, and no man can believe in peace until 
he has begun once more to have a vision of a larger fellow- 
ship of nations—a republica Christiana—of which his na- 
tion forms a part. 

But these are not the only motives; they are not even 
For that we must look to some of the 


The advocate of 


the chief motive. 
nobler movements in the heart of men. 
peace will be wise to remember that the great multitudes 
in a modern state go to war because of something which 
they consider precious and worthy to be preserved at any 
cost. It may be that they do not succeed; it may be—it 
must often be—that they are misled; but anyone who 
wishes to serve peace should make it his business to under- 
stand the nobler motives by which the children of men are 
led, not so much to take life, as to lay life down for a 
cause which to them at least is noble. 


PATRIOTISM 


It is not only nationalism bu 
They 
are conscious of something in their national inheritance, 


There is patriotism. 
patriotism which moves men in the crisis of war. 


not of their own winning, but committed to their trust; 
without it they believe not only that they themselves but 
that all men would be poorer. It is not for gold-fields or 
for naval dominion that they fight, but for the preservation 
of a tradition, written deep in their hearts—for the reten- 
tion of a gain inherited from their fathers. Thus patriot- 
ism found its purest expression during the war in the 
sonnet by Rupert Brooke, who tells us how to think of him, 
if he should die in a foreign field: 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 
It is for their love of a tradition and an inheritance rich 
and passing fair, that the noblest men go to the wars. 
Their case must be met. Some way must and may be found 
whereby they will not need to defend their treasures 
in this manner. Let these men be assured, that the things 
which they prize and rightly prize—which they regard 
rightly as a sacred trust —will not be lost to them, and 
at once they will have no use for war. The modern man 
has shown that he has no lack of endurance and courage 
but he is making it quite clear that war for its own sake has 
no attraction for him. Give him, in some other way, the 
things he counts worth fighting for, and he will have no 
interest in fighting. It is scarcely necessary today to put 
into this list of motives the lust for bloodshed, or the delight 
in war for its own sake. What there is of this remains 
in a few civilians. Practically no one today would set forth 
the glory of war, as for example that noble poet Patmore 
sang it: 
Beneath the heroic sun 
Is there then none 


Whose sinewy wings by choice do fly 
In the fierce mountain air of public obloquy, 
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To tell the sleepy mongers of false ease 
That war's the ordained way of all alive, 
And therein with goodwill to dare and thrive 
Is profit and heart’s peace? 

Such doctrine is not preached today by poet or preacher. 
We know too much. 

Nor is much weight given to those who rest their faith 
in warfare upon the teaching of the Old Testament. The 
belief that there is in the Bible a progressive revelation 
has robbed us of any necessity to conform to the customs 
It has 
become possible to understand and to admire the courage 


of the days when Joshua led the tribes of Israel. 


and self-sacrifice revealed in those ancient conflicts, and at 
the same time to hold that such qualities can be otherwise 
exercised today. We can still sympathize with Deborah 
who cursed the men of Meroz because they came not to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. It was nobler 
to fight than to skulk in ease. It is neither an ungrateful 
task, nor difficult to show how in warfare noble qualitie 
were once called forth, and came to their fulfillment, and 
at the same time to believe that the ends for which men 
fought can be won otherwise now, and that those qualities 
which once found exercise in war, can now be turned to 


other uses and into the service of other adventures. 


APATHY 


But if there is little outspoken delight in war there is 


a great dead-weight of apathy. Many do not care one way 


or the other. Now in this conflict the peace-makers can 


rightly declare, “‘He that is not for us, is against us.” Every- 
one who does not care in a time of crisis is enrolled at 
once among the defenders of wat hat is the way of the 
Wartare 


} 


least resistance. One of the chief supports of 
i mass-emotion, which so 


under modern conditions is the 
} 


readily seizes the city-dwellers, whose temptation in times 


of tranquillity is to care for none of these high matters 
Education is a foe to apathy ; education in this, as in count 
less other ways, must be the chief line of attack against all 
the moods of the human mind whereby it perpetuates war 
“In the school satchel lie the ke ys ot tomorrow ‘“ 

But it must be the right kind of education. A mastery 
of the knowledge of the material world in itself will neve 


insure peace. In education there must be a “single wide 
interest” around which all other interests are grouped, and 
by virtue of this the opening life takes its true place in 


the society from which it is inseparable. 


That interest, for 
the Christian, is simply the kingdom of God, and the one 
concern for the Christian church in education is to work 
for that central interest. The child must be led out into 
a world in which the one supreme fact is the kingdom 
of God. 

It follows that the outmost bound in such an education 
cannot be the nation. The citizens of a nation, educated 
rightly, would have a vision of the Christian republic of 
the world. They would see the nations bound together in 
one divine purpose. They would know something above 
the nation, an august and glorious vision of the eternal 
kingdom. They would be trained in peace as others have 
been trained for war. 

But it is well to remember that there are many adver- 
saries. That should be in itself a challenge to all who 


believe in the cause of international peace. Once the 
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apostle Paul declared that he was bent upon tarrying in 





Ephesus because there was an open door and many ad- 
versaries. 
No easy hopes or lies 
Shall bring us to our goal— 


But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will and soul. 


The advocates of peace will need the same courage sol- 
diers need. And the chief hesitation on the part of an 
onlooker might well be whether there are enough friends of 
peace sufficiently belligerent to fight for it. 


The Special Pleader Replies 


By Herbert L. Willett, Jr. 

NUMBER OF LETTERS 
have appeared in The Christian Century from 

time to time dealing with the volume of requests a min- 


and editorial notes 


ister gets to have his sermon time used for financial 
appeals, local, denominational, national, international. 
The facts stated are accurate and the problem thus 
created is important. This “reply” in a sense dodges 
the issue raised, for it will not take up the pros and 
cons of pulpit presentations and collections, but it seeks 
to consider a matter which grows out of the situation, 
thinking from the angle of the man who rings the min- 
ister’s door bell. 

A further preface should say that the writer is by no 
means unaware of the number of such rings, nor of the 
letters and ’phone calls of appeal that come to every 
clergyman. In fact, perhaps he knows of them rather 
better than most ministers, because he gets the appeals 
as a minister, and then hears the sad story—it is not 
a happy one—from every pastor he visits. He has deep 
sympathy with the men who are facing a very real prob- 
for it deals with a 
question of Christian morality—ministerial honesty. 


lem. Yet this note needs writing, 


CLASSIFYING THE CLERGY 

The calls in question are made in behalf of an inter- 
national organization recognized by governments, de- 
The ministers 
know its name the moment they hear it. And then they 
quickly divide themselves into three groups in the mind 


nominational leaders and conventions. 


of this special pleader: friends, not-interested, stallers- 
bluffers-liars. The first two groups need little definition. 
The friend is the man who knows that his visitor pre- 
sents a vital matter for Christian people and one that 
must be taken up annually for a few more years in the 
most adequate way possible. He frankly states any 
limitations in the method of appeal which govern his 
church. If at the time his people are not in a position 
to cooperate he regrets the fact and sets another time. 
He makes a somewhat difficult and thankless task easy 
and saves his time and mine. I respect him and natur- 
ally I like him. The not-interested is he who has given 
real thought to the various appeals and is not convinced 
that this one deserves a hearing. Perhaps he has other 
special interests. Perhaps his vision is not as yet inter- 
national. I think he is wrong but I respect his convic- 
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tions and if I fail to convert him I count the failure mine 
(This 


is not the man who blusters that he “is tired of near 


and thank him for a candid and honest answer. 


beer and near east.” His mentality is beneath con- 
tempt and he probably has no convictions.) 

But it is of the third group that I would write, for 
they stand as moral and religious leaders by virtue of 
their position, yet I have no place for them in my cate- 
gory of real men, and they might be shocked to know 
how often they are the text of some diatribe from a 
“social worker” or “relief worker” whose faith in cleri- 
cal character has been blasted not by refusals—we can 
stand that—but by common dishonesty. Let me classify 
some of this group: 

The man who promises to put our request before the 


We know from talks 


we have with the members of the committee that he 


church committee and does not. 
does not. How would one think of such a man in ordi- 
nary life but as a liar? 

The man who promises to urge the committee to in- 
vite a speaker, and then just mentions it and allows a 
thoughtless “no” vote to pass without protest. You 
can’t call such a man better than a bluffer. 

The man who “will try to make a date” and then 
makes us lose time, carfare, phone calls to hear a per- 
petual repetition of the story “I have forgotten,” “I 
have been busy,” “It has not been convenient.” Even 
a vacillating man can generally decide on a positive 
in three months if he wants to. Buta 


“ves” or “no” 


“staller” is hopeless. 


SWEARING TO HIS OWN HURT 


The man who gives a definite date, allows a good 
speaker to be assigned, and then in the week before the 
appointment casually lets us know that “another appeal 
has been set for that date,” and vaguely hints at another 
time, which almost never materializes. I always want 
to refer such a man to a certain passage which speaks 


of the person who 
not.” 


‘swears to his own hurt and changeth 
But perhaps the official board insisted on the 
change, someone remarks. Well, in that case I can only 
pity the minister for having failed to train his people 
to a real understanding of the value of a promise, or 
count him a follower in a place where a leader is 
needed. 

The man who insists “I can do it as well myself,” 
and takes the time of his listeners with inadequate in- 
formation and half-effective appeal when a speaker who 
knows the subject is available. A man must be very 
conceited to think that he can make an expert’s pre- 
sentation. He is doing a good thing halfway, and that 
is poor business. Perhaps he is afraid of the money 
an outsider will “take away from the church.” But if 
so, why not say so frankly, instead of trying to disguise 
under the 
(Please note that the 
pastor whose church has a ruling against outside speak- 


reluctant and halfway cooperation false 


words “do it as well myself?” 


ers candidly says so and simply promises to do “the 
best I can myself.” He does not belong in this para- 
graph. Neither does the rare man who can present an 
outside subject adequately, nor the minister of a small 
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church to which we cannot afford to send a speaker. 
We value their hearty cooperation in making the best 
appeal in their power.) 

The man who will “take a collection myself” and 
does not. He may have a good reason for refusing a 
speaker, but what can be his excuse for breaking a 
promise? I have not been able to think of one that 
could win my respect. 

The man who turns down my request with the ex 
cuse of gifts already made, cither to my work or to 
other organizations, when I know, or soon discover, 
that he is wrong. Our records show that we have re 
ceived little or nothing; friends in his church tell us 
that they have given seldom and little to any appeal; 
the denominational records show few “undenomina- 
tional gifts.” Perhaps he is simply wrong, but I be 
lieve he ought to know rather definitely what his church 
has done. Perhaps he has mistaken us for another or- 


ganization—the number of men who seem unable to 


a) 


distinguish between relief work in the near east and 


holy places in Palestine, missions in Transylvania, or 
Japanese earthquake relief is phenomenal. But very 
often circumstances seem to put him also among the 


wilful falsifiers. Let me give a case in point. A denomi- 
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national secretary complains that a certain church has 
done so much for us that it is far behind on its denomi- 
national budget. We regret the fact and look up the 
statistics. The church has not given us a hearing or a 
cent in twenty-seven months! The excuse has con- 
stantly been “keeping up with our own denomina- 
tional appeals.”” That minister is a liar 
It is fortunate that there are not a great number of 
up three men. The splendid cooperation we receive 
ity of ministers is a constant in- 
our wards are still 


.and there should be 


only rea 
ive. But there are too many 
none at all. If one cannot expect candor, a frank word 
of truth from a minister, where shall we look for it? 
Of course it is not the easiest thing in the world to give 


} 


an out-and-out refusal to a 1 


ll or bluff. But if 

respect 

caller who wants to get a 
| 


| before him and his people, 


] 


nesty of his dealings with 


*N: 


ay, nay 


VERSE 


Who Will Build the World Anew 


HO will build the world anew? 
Who will break tradition’s chains? 
Who will smite the power of gold? 
Who will chant the spirit’s gains? 


War and hatred, let them go! 


Caste and creed have had their day ; 
Pride and lust shall lose their power— 
Who will find the better way? 


Who will preach that might is weak? 
Who will teach that love is power ? 

Who will find the Master—lost! 
This his day and this his hour. 


Faithless priests and warring lords 
Are as Babylon and Tyre: 

This the day of prophet hosts 
Shouting truth in words of fire. 


Who will live to slay the false? 
Who will die to prove the true? 
Who will claim the earth for God? 
Who will build the world anew? 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


Our Village 


S now I look upon our town, 
I cannot find a fault nor flaw in it— 
Miss Mella’s face was pure and bright, 
As flowers she often tended were; 
Miles Howard led his mangy horse 


As if he held a princess’ hand; 
The Terry Sisters’ millinery 
Was just the place to go 

Had filled one’s 

With tears ; an 


In every line writ 
Her eyes were eyes of youth. 
The smithy’s arms were strong and kind, 
His heart was even stronger with feeling 
for men 
\nd beasts a-traveling. I love 
Our little town, and only ask 
To remember all the good it held. 
That good somehow crowds out 
But bad can never last and good 
\bides for time and all eternity. 
The God who fosters little towns 
\nd sent his Son from such, must feel 
Great tenderness for human traits. 
EveLyN M. WaTSON 


Lightning 


Bs \TH the lightning’s vicious stab, which seems 
The gesture of omnipotence gone mad, 
I meekly bow, confessing in its gleams 
Such power as men or angels never had. 
So unimportant and so frail am I, 
So impotent to stay its threatened ill 
Yet more than match for any angry sky, 
For I can say: I love; I ought; I will. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 





British Table Talk 


London, July 28. 

HE DEAN AND CHAPTER have decided that no 
,% memorial of Byron shall be placed in Westminster Abbey. 
The controversy which has arisen because of this action has 
been strangely revealing. It has shown, for example, how 
many there are who take it for granted that the Abbey is a 
national valhalla. Such observers demand that it 
shall be recognized as such, and the dean and 
chapter must cease to have any veto. Since Byron 
is deserving of honor because of his glorious 
services to liberty and his literary genius, they say that no 
further questions should be put; if he went about Europe 
with the morals of a lax Turk accompanied by a harem, that 
must be ignored; the man must be winked at so that his work 
may be honored. And the fact that the place in which he is 
to be commemorated is a Christian sanctuary is to these critics 
irrelevant. On the other hand the dean and those who think 
with him account the Abbey a sanctuary of Christian worship. 
There the solemn offering of loyalty is made to One who set 
before men a standard which Byron flatly disobeyed. In 
other words, it is conceivable that on the very day a memorial 
might be set up in the Abbey, the reading from the scripture 
might be a detailed and unsparing judgment upon the char- 
acter of the man. You admit him to the Abbey even while 
you exclude him so far as his earthly life went from the city 
of God. But the dean is weakened in his case by the action 
of previous deans. Some of the monuments in the Abbey 
are erected to men who had no claim to survive their fellows; 
family pride, armed with gold, secured their immortality in 
days when the church was notoriously a careless custodian of 
its holy places. One poet was seen in the Abbey, notebook 
in hand, seeking to discover from the inscriptions how he could 
win a place among the immortals! On the whole there is 
even in non-ecclesiastical circles much more agreement with 
the dean than I thought likely. Some even go so far as to 
rest in the admitted fact that Byron would have cursed by all 
nis gods anyone who suggested that he should be honored in 
the Abbey! 


Byron and 
the Abbey 


7 + > 
The Week 


The housing bill, much amended, was passed in the house 
of commons. Why it was that almost half the Conservative 
members retrained from voting against a bill which they 
denounce as foolish and wasteful, no one seems to know. The 
Liberals amended the bill and let it go through. The house 
of lords will probably amend it further, but whether the lords 
will take the extreme step of rejecting it is doubtful...... The 
London conference The best that can be 
that it is not yet up. If the representatives of the 
powers were free to do what they think best, the whole prob- 
lem would be settled in a day. But each statesman is like the 
man who looks back when he is ploughing—back to his party 
and his political opponents—and therefore he is not fit to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven...... The strong attacks 
nade in the Times upon the conduct of the Olympic games 
have been answered and in some ways corrected by responsible 
men. The foot-races were excellent, it would appear, and the 
chief occasion of offence came with the boxing-contests. But 
that is what might be expected. It is by no means certain 
that the British will stand out of the Olympic games in the 
future. There is no disposition here to envy the United States 
their magnificent victory; the relations between our men and 


the Americans appear to have been most cordial. 
* * * 


drags on. said is, 


broken 


The Navy 
at Spithead 

Ten years ago I saw the review in the Solent. We were 
camped out and near the scene of the review—some Kentish 
Town boys and their friends. We had had similar experiences 


1080 


before, at least twice before, when our annual camp was held, 
but we little knew in July 1914 what was before us. Three 
of our helpers—one of them an Oxford undergraduate, another 
shortly to enter Oxford, and a third in business—were to fall 
before that fleet was disbanded; and of the boys some were 
to go the same swift way; others were to know what war 
means not in tales but in reality. Last week the King saw 
his fleet again, a changed fleet—for ten years even without a 
war changes a fleet—and one, thanks to the Washington treaty, 
perceptibly less formidable; but the boys were not ' 
see it who saw the flashlights over the sea in 1914. 
an impressive spectacle; even as a sight of beauty a 
review at Spithead is remarkable. But it is claimed that this 
force is no menace to the peace of the world. It is the 
weapon with which the nation has to barter in the confused 
market-place of the world. Meanwhile, controversy has started 
afresh upon the battle of Jutland; Admiral Jellicoe criticizes 
the official records. If anyone imagined that the history of 
the past can be easily restored, he has only to read the story 
of Jutland to discover that not only in their judgment upon 
facts do the critics differ but upon the facts themselves, and 
that not upon an ancient battle, but upon one fought nine 
years ago! 


there to 
It was 
naval 


A Warning by 
a Valued Friend 


The Society of Friends has been recalling with gratitude 
its prophetic founder, George Fox. It is characteristic of the 
society that in its Wayfarer, one of its own members, my 
friend Neave Brayshaw, should speak words of warning. They 
are such timely words for others than the Friends, that I give 
them here: “And so I repeat the question, what are people 
going to find in our meetings to which, by our writing and 
gur words, we are asking them? Will they find a company 
lounging on the arms of their forms, each individual as far 
from another as he can get; will they find a ministry that 
is afraid to speak deeply of the things of God, satisfied with 
some aesthetic prettiness of words or chill ethical maxims, 
and no word of prayer; or will they find themselves caught 
up in the spiritual life of a company meeting in the presence 
of the Father and of one another, longing that all may know 
the mind of Christ and learn to carry it into the whirl of 
daily business; a spiritual life out of which will come the 
right silence and the right ministry, out of which there is likely 
to arise the heartfelt, quiet utterance of prayer? To our meet- 
ings are inviting many and some of them 
accept our invitation; there will come those who 


we people will 
are spiritually 
homeless and those who are not helped by what they are get- 
ting elsewhere, longing ‘Who will 
A great opportunity is before us, but 
if we have scores of people looking in on our meetings, each 
of them telling a score of his friends that the Quakers have 
nothing to give, the invitation of our tercentenary celebration 
will be to our hurt. If we would effectively minister to seek- 
ing men and women, we must come over the embarrassment 
which holds us back from sharing with them our spiritual 
treasure. And this we do by our behavior toward them and 
by our word spoken to them, neither of these complete without 
the other. This is the 


some in wistful asking, 


show us any good?’ 


price of spiritual success, but con- 
tinually do we try to get the good thing at some cheaper rate.” 
7 + * 
Hardy 
Harwood 


It is nearly fifty years since Hardy Harwood preached his 
first sermon, but he seemed to have years of fruitful service 
still before him. In the spring he visited the continent when 
he was recovering from influenza, and there he contracted a 
form of blood-poisoning, which slowly ate away his strength. 
He died last week at Mill Hill, where he had ministered 
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ince he left Union church, Islington. Harwood was a Con- 
pregational minister who filled a large and honorable place in 
js church. 
he type of ministry which has been the glory of Congrega- 
jonalism. Both at Islington, where he 
ollowed Dr. Allon, and in Mill Hill, where he was the first 
astor of a new and growing church, he proved himself not 


In many ways he was an admirable example of 


Sunderland and in 


ly an excellent preacher and lecturer, but a man of great 
dministrative gifts. No one 
astery in committee 
But with all his public work he combined the 
jsion which belongs to a man who has read 
feeply. In theology he would be called, I imagine, a liberal 
vangelical; he had a passion for liberty, and at the same time 
e kept the experimental note of the true evangelicals. His 


who knew him wiil forget his 
work or in the chair of an assembly. 
breadth of 


1 


widely and 


nowledge of literature had been won by a lifelong devotion; 
rom his early days in the ministry he was famous as a lec- 
urer on Shakespeare. Nor should his devotion to the hospitals 
he forgotten. It will be seen how Harwood was a man to 
could 
nce he was invited to be secretary, the highest office we 
nave to give, but he felt it his duty to decline the office. 
but for many years in the councils of our churches and, in 
articular, of the London Missionary Society, he held a posi 
ion of honor and trust, and he will be greatly missed. This 
norning in the Times Rabbi paid a 
eautiful tribute to his old friend. 


turn for guidance and leadership 


Green of Hampstead 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


HE MOST important suggestions submitted in Mr. Bok’'s 
competition for a plan for international peace have been col- 
lected and summarized in Ways to Peace, with an introduction by 
Esther E. $3.00). 
wenty plans selected from those submitted in the competition are 


Lape, and a preface by Mr. Bok (Scribner’s, 
given in full, and there is a detailed study of the various tendencies 
exhibited in the total mass of the contributions. In general, the 
suggestions for a plan for world peace followed the following lines: 
a world court dissociated from the League; a series of economic 
conferences to solve the principal problems out of which wars 
gow; an international organization of scientists, not only to solve 
economic problems, but to refuse to put scientific discoveries at the 
service of war; the outlawry of war; reduction of armaments; the 
stablishment of a bureau of conciliation in the state department; 
the League of Nations; education for peace; preparedness for peace 
by the Swiss system of citizen soldiery, capable of quick mobiliza- 
tion for defense, versus a standing army of professional soldier 
tager for aggressive war. 
of data in regard to the movement for peace up to the present time. 


The volume forms a useful encyclopedia 


stimulating and 
(Apple- 


Professor Joseph A. Leighton’s books are always 
important. MIND OF 
n, $2.50) presents a philosophy of religion and a contribution 
oward what the author considers the needed new synthesis of reli- 


His recent RELIGION AND THI Topay 


gous, social, ethical and scientific values. The Protestant Reforma- 


ton was a work only half done, because it made no account of the 


spirit of modern science. This was no fault of the reformers, 
for the modern scientific spirit did not then exist, but “we are now 
in the midst of a new Renaissance of the human spirit. It must 
be accompanied by a new Reformation.” The author shows how 
world-views affect religious views, and how the traditional cosmol- 
ogy and anthropology about which the formulation of Protestant 
Christianity has grown up, are a ruin, owing to the developments 
of modern science. It is the author’s belief that the traditional 
doctrines and practices by which men have expressed and developed 
the highest social and ethical values, have a permanent spiritual con- 
tent, which can be preserved and utilized only by a full and free 
restatement in terms of a world order intelligible and credible to the 
mederr mind. It is interesting to observe that the author does not 
believe in miracles, in any legitimate sense of that term, but does 
believe in prayer. 

The student of religion who hungers for a philosophical basis 
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will find in Stewart A. McDowall’s Evotution, KNOWLEDGE AND 


REVELATION (Macmillan) an hour’s diversion. By using his intel- 
lect, he will learn from McDowall that intellect is not man’s greatest 
asset, for, instead of leading him into the heart of reality, it takes 
him round and 


the outside 


round reality and asks him forever to survey it from 
It is only in the personal relation of love that reality 
appears in all its richness. The goal of evolution is to bring men 


into such a friendship with Jesus as will unify them with God in 


the bonds of this higher knowledge 
Chesterton's Sr. 


the windows of all the 


Over in Rome they are displaying Gilbert K. 


Francis or Assist (Doran, $1.25 net) in 


bookstores, and are proclaiming it the latest and best interpretation 
of St 
f 


Francis. It is, in truth, an excellent and sympathetic study 


the character a he saint, but in our judgment a very 
inadequate and inaccurate portrayal of the times in which he lived. 
Mr. Chesterton, as everyone knows, is 


as not really a convert to 


a recent convert to Catholi- 
One wonder paradox, or if 
there is any idea which he will not affirm if it can be put in the 
form of a paradoxical statement. “The glad news brought by the 


gospel was the news of original sin.” “People who worship health 


cannot remain healthy.” “When man goes straight he goes crooked.” 
And so on through an endless series of paradoxes, tending to show 
id leads to fullness of life. The 


uthor makes a contribution which is, we think, more interesting 


that asceticism 1s the 


which 


han true, in his interpretation of the significance of that period at 
the end 1e beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when St. Francis lived. The ancient world had grown morally 


rotten, especially in matters of sex. “The effect of treating sex as 


only one innocent and natural thing, was that every other innocent, 
The cure for 


this disease of mankind was the Christian asceticism of the early 


natural thing became soaked and sodden with sex.” 


middle ages; that harsh, world-renouncing period was the expia- 
tion for the morbid, pervading sexuality. “Men, at the close of the 
Dark Ages, may have been rude, unlettered, and unlearned in every- 
thing but wars with heathen tribes, but they were clean.” (Oh, 
that conditions in Rome, say, 


were they? We have an impression 


were pretty bad.) According to Mr. Chesterton, the historic signifi- 
cance of St. Francis and the transition from the end of the twelfth 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century, is that it marks the end 
of this period of expiation, and that it therefore constituted the new 
Renaissance and the beginning of the modern age, of a richer and 
But it ought to be making up the 
Dark 


implicit in asceticism, that even in the age when asceticism was most 


freer life remembered in 


account of the Ages and crediting it with all the virtues 


highly regarded, there were few ascetics in proportion to the popu- 
Most men t 
nfidence in the 


lation. k their abstinence by proxy, and one cannot 


have too much c cleansing effects of an asceticism 


which was proposed and practiced by only a negligible minority of 


monks For the rest of the Christian population, the ideals of 


asceticism did not go so far as to prevent the sins of the flesh but 


at most only far enough to interfere somewhat with the hearty 
enjoyment of them. 

THe MAKIN¢ (Doran, $1.75 net) 
is perhaps too large a title for the excellent little book by George 


Barclay. While it do 


a wholly intelligent and intelligible general statement of the modern 


Pp 
A\NING OF THE DIBLE 


not attempt to cover the whole field, it gives 


view of the Bible illustrated by a more detailed study of some of 
the important parts of it. If one believes that the modern view is 
true, and that truth wisely presented is never dangerous, and that 
therefore it is safe to give to young people the truth about the 
Bible, this should be considered a very valuable book to put into 
the hands of young students or to use in young people’s classes. 
It is scholarly in substance, religious in tone, and indulges in nega- 
tions only in so far as they are necessary to clear the ground for 
affirmation. 

J. A. Stowell in More Srory-Worsuip Procrams (Doran, 
$1.75 net) gives a body of excellent material similar to that included 
in his former book, Story-Worship Programs for the Church School 
Year. The stories are grouped about topics chosen for each month. 
Some of them, naturally, are flat. Probably no man alive can write 
fifty or sixty brief stories for children, all designed to be edifying 
and instructive, and not make some of them rather vapid. But 
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there are not many of this kind, and there 4re many of the other, 
and the book will be found very useful in vitalizing the church 
school program. 

Tue Mystery oF PREACHING, by 
a book of lectures about preaching 
book. 


stimulus and a refreshment to any 


James Black (Revell, $1.75) is 
and worship, but not a preachy 
It not only contains good practical advice, but will be a 
minister who may temporarily 
have lost the zest for preaching. Robert C. Hallock claims that 
his Dramatizep Sermons (Doran, $1.50 net) is probably the first 
book of drama-sermons ever published, and so far as we know, it is. 
The method involves the arrangement of Biblical episodes in the 
form of dramatic dialogues and their presentation by the minister, 
of course without costumes or much as a reader 


scenery, very 


might present a Shakespeare play. The author reports great success 
with this method. 
the 
the arrangement is generally excellent, but also upon the ability of 
G. B. F. Hallock’s CycLopepta oF 
COMMENCEMENT SERMONS AND BACCALAUREATE AppreEsses (Doran, 


The effect will naturally depend not only upon 
skill with which the arrangement is made, and in this volume 


the speaker as a dramatic reader. 


$3.00 net) is just what its title indicates, a collection of outlines and 


abstracts of sermons by various speakers for the type of special 
It has the merits and the dangers of all such 
We hate to think of speakers 


being reduced to the necessity of using the collection of “fresh 


occasion indicated 
compilations of homiletical material. 
commencement illustrations” with which the volume closes. 
Charles S. 


$1.50) aims to apply the principles of modern psychology to preach- 


Gardner, in Psycno.ocy AND Preacuine (Macmillan, 


ing, as they have been applied by a multitude of educational experts 
to teaching. While there are chapters on assemblies and mental 
epidemics, the psychological standpoint is in the main that of an 
individual rather than a social psychology. 
in it. 


There is much of wisdom 
We are particularly pleased to observe that the author shows 
that violence of delivery is more likely to dissipate emotion than 
to express or generate it. 
work 


much acceptance. 


This is a new and cheaper edition of a 
which has already had rather a wide reading and has won 

If the readers of John Cournos’ 
Wall, and Babel look for the same style of literary material in his 
latest work, TH that it will 


the clever satirical line of Voltaire’s philosophical and social pas- 


previous books, The Mask, The 


New CANpDIDE, or imagine follow 


quinade upon the pomposities and artificialities of his time, they 


will hardly be gratified. The author takes his fling at whatever 
and that 


His her« , Peter 


displeases him in the thinking and behavior of the age, 
includes most 
Pock, 


an excellent target for the wit of his mentor, Rufus Gabbe, M. 


of the things with which he deals. 
Junior, is an amiable but impossible simpleton who affords 
A., 
and the shafts of outrageous fortune, including the unhappy delays 
incident to his often the 
distracted lady of his choice. 

Dr. James M. Campbell has long held the grateful attention of 
a large company of readers, who have the 
that his During the past year he 
passed the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival in the United States 
from Scotland. 


attempted union with distracting and 


welcomed successive 


volumes have come from pen. 


During all of that time he has been an untiring 
worker as pastor and writer, and part of that time he was one 
of the editors of 


from the 
fitting companion to Grow 


The Christian Century. His latest volume, just 
has named Heaven Openep. It is a 
Old Along With Me, The 


Paul the Mystic, The Heart of the Gospel, and a 


Revell press, he 
Presence, 
dozen other 
titles which are familiar to those who appreciate the rich fruitage 
of a mind like his. For the past five years he has been quite blind. 
Yet with unfailing energy he has kept to his task of interpreting 
the facts of the Christian life with deep insight and fine discern- 
ment. Yet 


confirms 


Modern he is in all the essentials of a scientific spirit. 


his is at the same time a constructive message, which 


the faith of this latest volume he 
deals with quiet but firm touch with the mysteries of the life 
eternal. 


and enriches his readers. In 
Some of the greatest Christian teachers of the generation 
have counted his friendship a rich possession. His 
long and gracious ministry. Out of such treasures of experience 
he writes vitally of the great mystery which teases and yet allures 


al] thoughtful souls. This book will open doors and it will com- 


has been a 
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fort troubled spirits. Its faith is serene and aware. It dr» 
upon a great fund of scripture and of wisely selected poetry i 
the enrichment of its theme. But the heart of the book is 
own fervent gospel of hope and confidence that the best is yet toy 


CORRESPONDENC!] 
We Like This Kind 


Epitor THE CHrIsTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I feel I must continue your paper another year becay 
it is a great thought stimulator. Often I find myself disagreeg 


with your editorials. I consider you are often too radical in yog 
statements and are often guilty of the very thing you condem 
others. Really, I would love your paper more if the editors 
were not quite so radical. 


Richmond, Mich. Greorce Henry Coma 


Secretaries’ Salaries 


Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Your article in the issue of July 17, “The Problem 
the Manse,” was probably written on the basis of exact data. 
would question, however, whether such data could be gather 
from the Methodist Episcopal denomination. Take the statema 





“The secretaries who promote benevolent enterprises have 
which will average from two to four times the size of that of i 
Yet they have done littlhe—in some denominat 

the lot of ministry.” The 
abominable secretaries have no choice but to carry out the stn 
that direct the work of 
retaries. In the Methodist Episcopal work there are 473 men 


parish minister. 


nothing—to alleviate the parish 


directions of the church bodies 


the United States, namely district superintendents, who constanl 


promote the salary of the parish minister. The statement as 
the relative salary is very shabby. It can be assured that er 
secretary in the Methodist Episcopal church would be in ai 


better position financially if he were a parish minister. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ELsert M. Conover 


Church, College and Community 
Epitor THE CurisTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


munity” 


Having taught a course in “Christianity and the Co 
in both of our local colleges last semester, your editor 


on “Graduates and Community Leadership” was of particular 8 


terest to me. It is a significant fact that our smaller Christa 
colleges have almost uniformly offered such courses in sc 
methods and management as would enable their graduates 


qualify as public school teachers and would assist teachers alread 
at work toward better professional standing, while confining th 
attention in religious education almost wholly to courses in & 
subject matter of the Bible. 
so far as vocational training is concerned, of our colleges 9 


It has become a commonplace ti 


ported by church rather than state, many have rendered m 


direct service to the state than to the church. 

Would it not be a wise and rewarding strategy if, in each@ 
these church colleges, there could be a strong chair of religws 
education which would serve, not only as a pre-vocational gua 
for those going into distinctly religious service, but also as 4 
nucleus for an avocational preparation which might well be rece 

Christian Prof. Stout’s suggestions al 
these lines, if acted upon, would undoubtedly make church peo 


by every graduate? 

feel that they were securing a much more direct return upon ti 

investment. 

program be linked up with ! 
h 


Tens and hundreds of thousands of dollars ™ 


And why should not such a 
community life? 
been spent for laboratories for the use of science departments. 
the door of every college is the organized religious life of 
community. Individual congregations are struggling to train a ™® 
adequate leadership. 


officered Sunday school associations are attempting to assist 






Meagerly financed and often inadequattl 
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emmunity basis. Such a professorship would require a man of 


Lilikych caliber both as to scholarship and as to administrative ability | 

- would command a very much better salary than most college 9 Al 

t tol wou ~- . ‘ — . . n . 
professors in the smaller institutions now receive. Furthermore, on t orrow 0 ey ‘ 

here are the theological and sectarian prejudices of our widely | $$$ ——_—__—_ 

siftering Protestant churches. Nevertheless is the project wholly 


C i possible? Can we ever expect maximum efficiency without the Years of Experience Make 


Josest linking up of the entire Protestant community with the | 


7 To Right a Wrong 


pitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


Build a new church if you need one— 
Eliminate a mortgage if you have one 


hristian college in its midst? Supervised observation in the | it pe ssible for us to minimize the 
reat laboratory of life as it really is with a small amount of cost of Raising Money in amounts 
ractice teaching where competent direction can be provided, would upw ards of 
becagilie vastly superior .to any amount of mere text book work. Yet - 
grecammhe number of places where this sort of thing is being done is | || $25,000.00 
in yo isingly small. > wonders why the Christian college has . . . 
in yoummurprisingly small. One wonders why the 1 ge » ghortes _ - 1 
‘ . . ‘ . s ‘ SSID ) Or 
lemn Mot uniformly had the imagination to leap to this community task. in the hortest % I aa ible I ort 
litorimm Wichita, Kan. Ross W. SANDERSON through our Dignified FUND 
RAISING CAMPAIGNS. 
| 
| 
| 


SIR: In your issue of June 19 I note your editorial upon 
‘Oriental Exclusion” and thoroughly endorse your advice to all ; Be forever free ;' 
lem dlhurches and Christian peop!e to bring influence to bear upon can- trom the constant yearly interest charges 
1 draining the chur. h treasury 


a. WiliMlidates for office this fall to lead them to pledge righting of the 
LET US RAISE THE MONEY 


atheniimyrong done by the exclusion clause of the Johnson act. With the 


item xception of that obnoxious clause the act probably has behind it a 
salar ajority of inion of the American pec ple. Hence to repeal it will quickly in your own community 4 


: Of Me no easy matter. Is not the need of the hour the sweeping from 

inati@ilur federal statute books of discriminatory legislation? Would not Write for free analysis form today, no 
Thalihe simplest and most effective procedure be to secure the passage obligation, no expense. 

i I I 

€ SMH a bill providing that “Persons of every race, color and nationality 

he s 1 snist : » Inited States ll he eligible , alieatios ‘ . ~ . ‘ 

Ne LMMesally resident in the United States shall be eligible to naturalization , 
hom : : setae ar etir degree Security Funding Company 
men mn equal terms,” and adding that previous legislation inconsistent 


neteei os os ie os om : 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
nstaM@vith the bill be repealed therewith? This would take away at once . & 











t as ll differences between America and Asia and place their relation —_ . acini — 





it CRERhips upon the firm basis of permanent friendship. Such is the 





| 4 Wpinion of every person, occidental and oriental, with whom I have 


liscussed the question during nearly three decades of study oi ec ° ~ = 
omar ext prablems and of active cttrt on tehalf of Pace ecodwet, | [FOrSummer Reading- Autumn Use-Holiday Gifts 
Honolulu, T. H. DoreEmMts ScupDER 
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| THE ASCENDING LIFE 
The Sense of Humor 















RicHarD Roserts $0.75 
> COME yop 7 _ , : ' 
DITOR 1 HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: | In this new book Dr. Roberts giv is a glimpse of 
SIR: In the thinking of a very humble village parson all war that next “hill” from which still higher heights challenge 
' 
psychology lacks the sense of humor. The present war department our powers, 


nd army seem to be no exceptions to the rule [wo army officers CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY 


lave “crustily” cancelled their subscriptions, if I understand their 


‘ Marta Foore Crow $2 
etters aright. The secretary of war has resorted to a verbal sub- ‘“ — 1] 
An impressive evidence ’ Vachel Lindsay calls 


this anthology, “of this modern worship of Christ in 
not s¢ rious—to differentiate between “Mobilization Day” and America.” 
ademon-tration of the plans for mobilization.” Now comes Chief SLAVIC FOLK DANCES 

SL: y Al Oe 


pf Chaplains Axton with a touchy letter of accusation that the arch 


etiuge in attempting—in a way that would be really funny were 


<i Pane z : : . aye Marjorie Crane GEARY $1.75 
nti-war religious journal of America has forgotten the chief : : ’ 

The music of eighteen delightful old folk dances 4 
with photographs and descriptive matter—for an 


evening's entertainment. 
RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 


| 
From Fotk Sones or Many Peopie $o0.7¢ 


mission of a religious journal, “the promotion of the principles 





l....the sermon on the mount.” If it were not a contradiction 
i terms I would say that this is pathetically funny. 
Plainfield, Ill. N. E. Sinnincer. 
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bee A glimpse of the heart of the Russian pe ple through 
ecel | twenty-four typical, tuneful folk songs, music and 
if THE SUND SCHOOL || words. 
: AY | oo 
th Lesson for September 7. Lesson text: John 4:46-54 | LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 
mn the 
. . KATHARINE Lee Bates $1.75 
Faith Healin | og 
ith h a g Twelve charming wh msical plays in verse { I 
> 8 *hildrer plat grown-ups to read + iniscen 
rs hia HY DODGE THE issue: we know very well that children to play and grown-ups to read. Reminiscent, 
a ‘ ae : says Gamalial Bradford of the Ben Jonson masques 
ts, | everyone will want to discuss faith-healing when we 
of tag™e to this lesson. At a dinner not long since a company of 
a mam"ned men sat about the table and for a long time talked W 
bout this theme. Their conclusion was that aside from mental | |'—— THE 600 Lexington Ave 














68estion and the power of a strong personality there was not 
Ty much in this modern faith-healing. For instance, a man 
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or a woman comes to a community and, gaining the powerful | 
sanction of some church, establishes, for a brief time, a healing 
mission. Let me describe one which I attended. One morning 
coming down to my study I found the street near a certain 
great church filled with crippled and sick people—the ones 
whom the doctors had given up to die—the incurables. I had 
never dreamed that there were so many nor that they could 
seem half so sad and hopeless. In a great city there must be 
thousands of these hopeless, disconsolate creatures. Up the 
steps of the beautiful church they were being carried, every 
street car brought its quota, the more prosperous were arriving 
in autos and taxicabs. Entering the church I found nearly one- 
half of it occupied with these pitiable people, seeking health. 
In the distance an organ played softly, played the old hymns 
of the church. Before the altar was the minister in prayer. At 
one side was the healer at work. He placed his hand upon the 
forehead of the patient; he prayed in quiet, steady tones. If 
one side of the church was filled with the sick the other half 
was filled with healthy people praying. The effect was thrilling. 
A father, with tears in his eyes, was carrying a little crippled 
girl up the altar steps; her white, pained face was full of ex- 
pectancy. He placed her in the chair, the organ was playing, the 
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people and the priest were praying, the healer also lifted his face 
heavenward in prayer. All forenoon this continued. Hundreds of 
cases were dealt with. What came of it all? Isolated cases 
were reported cured, some of these soon died. A few quite 
well authenticated cases were reported decidedly helped. Later, 
when the spell was gone, many of these relapsed into the 
former state. The results were very, very meager. But, you 
say, if one person were really cured does that not prove the 
value? Hardly. You expect more of vaccination than one 
case in a hundred. So far the-results are not convincing. 

I have no doubt at all but that certain of our modern cults 
have cures to their credit. Particularly nervous disorders yield 
to a strong and steady wiil. I know physicians whose very 
presence in a sick room brings health. Science and religion 
should work hand in hand. The doctor and the preacher should 
supplement each other’s works. Here is a case: A frail little 





woman was sent to the hospital to be operated upon the next 


morning. She was beside herself with fear and apprehension. 
Her husband and her doctor called me and asked me to go and 
pray with her. 
from the Bible to her and led her in a quiet prayer. 
diately her fear left her, she slept well, went smiling with 
bravery to the operating room and made a perfect recovery. 


To rely upon prayer alone would have been wrong and foolish; 


while to have neglected the prayer would have been equally bad. 
Dr. Jowett used to say that the greatest function of the 
Christian church is to bring comfort. I do not agree, but I do 
say that most of us have neglected this function. Jesus gave 
much time and energy to the sick; we should imitate him. 
Social workers are now regularly installed in our best hos: 
pitals and preachers are informed when members of their 
churches are within the walls of these great scientific institu- 
tions. 
is found when a Christian physician and a Christian minister 
can cooperate to bring health. Toun R. Ewers. 
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I went to the hospital, read comforting words 
Imme- | 


It is true that God is love and the perfect combination | 
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Just from the Press! 


St. Paul on Trial 


By J. Ironside Still 


This book, which Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie pro- 
nounces “‘a tour de force in New Testament criticism,” has 
been delayed in publication. Its importance is seen in 
the fact that it is based upon what the author believes to 
be his discovery of a fact hitherto overlooked by New 
Testament scholarship regarding the character of the 
history in Acts. He maintains that the book of Acts is 
not primarily a history of the early Christian church, but 
a statement of particular facts of that history written in 
preparation for the defense of the Apostle Paul in his trial 
at Rome. If this position can be established, important 
results follow both with regard to the chronology of the 
New Testament and the solution of many vexed questions, 
(Price of book, $2.50). 
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THE RIVERSIDE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


A New Translation by William G. Ballantine 


“This translation retains the noble literary atmosphere of 
the King James version, and it adds the vitality of our pres- 
ent speech and writing.” —President-Emeritus Thwing, West- 
ern Reserve University. 

“I am delighted with the format of the Riverside New 
Testament, and cannot speak with sufficient appreciation of 
the beauty of the translation. I doubt if there is another 
scholar in America who could have done it.”—William E. 
Barton. 


Beautiful library edition in modern book form, $3.00 


No matter what other translations your library con- 
tains, the “Riverside” affords a wealth of suggestion 
not to be found in any other book. A minister's library 
is not complete unless he has this late and scholarly 
translation. 
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Three Book Bargains— 


The Story of the Bible: By Hendrik Van Loon. 


In full octavo, with over 150 black and white illustra- 
tions, eight four color pages and many halftone pictures 
Royal purple and gold binding. Regular price, $5.00; 
Special price, $3.00 


A Christian’s Appreciation of Other Faiths: 
By Gilbert Reid. 

A study of the best in the world’s greatest religions. 
The author, who is Director-in-Chief of the International 
Institute of China, discusses Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Judaism, etc., etc. Regular price, $2.50; 
Special price, $2.00. 


History of the Disciples: By W. T. Moore. 


Dr. Moore, who was associated with the early leaders 
of this remarkable movement, is the only man who coul 
write such a book as this. The edition is about exhausted, 
and the book will not be reprinted. Regular price, $3.00; 
Special price, $2.00. 


These books are very slightly shelfworn. 
Only a few copies of each are now in hand 
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EWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Fosdick to Leave 
Presbyterians? 

The British Weekly publishes a com- 
munication from Mr. D. Campbell Lee 
in which Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is 
declared to have made up his mind to 
sever his connections with the First Pres- 
byterian church, New York City. Says 
Mr. Lee: “When Dr. Fosdick left Eng- 
land he indicated to me that he could 
not accept the condition laid down by 
the Presbyterian general assembly, viz., 
to accept the Westminster confession of 
faith, etc., and that he would therefore 
soon sever his connection. He _ has 
several offers of pulpits, but has not yet 
determined which to accept.” It will be 
that w the Presbyterian 
assembly invited Dr. Fosdick to 
Westminster confession 
if he desired to continue as preacher in 
First church, and join the presbytery of 
New York, the New York Times, in an 
editorial tribute said, “Whether Dr. Fos- 
dick transfers his Presby- 
terianism or not, it is but 
First Presbyterian church 


mbered hen 


reme 


1 


e to the 


allegiance to 
not he 
that stand 

he may) 


gain or lose by the course which 


Olney Raising Fund for 
Hymn Writers’ Memorial 
Under 


Barrett 


the leadership of Mrs. Fannie 


Browning f 


daughter-in-law ¢ 
fund is being raised 
to place a memor.al in the Olney parish 
church, England, to two of the 
hymn writers of the church universal. It 
was while John Newton was 
William Cowper a parishioner of this little 
church that they wrote their 
most famous hymns. things 
of thee are spoken,” “How the 
name of Jesus sounds,” “Come, my soul, 
all date from Newton’s 
“God moves in a mysterious 
way,” “Jesus where’er thy people meet,” 
filled with blood,” 
mark the time when Cowper worshipped 
I There 


Robert 


Browing, a 
great 
rector and 


some of 
“Glorious 


sweet 


thy suit prepare,” 
Olney days. 
“There is a fountain 
has been any marker 

» connection of the two hymn writers 
with the parish. 


Rally Catholic Hens 
of Ireland 

the 
Mia ‘- of 
there has been 


never 


leadership of a Father 
Monaghan county, Ireland, 
established a central egg 
and poultry market for the entire county, 
which it is hoped may be developed into 
a central exporting station for the dairy 
products of southern Ireland. It is pro- 
posed to place these products in the Eng- 
lish market in such a way that they can 
compete with the butter and eggs that 
how pour in from Protestant Denmark. 
At present, Denmark supplies England 
with from twelve to twenty times as 
much butter and ten times as many eggs 
as all Ireland, including the northern 
counties. During the five months 
the value of Danish poultry and dairy 
products in the English market was four- 
teen times that of similar produce from 
Southern Ireland. It is admitted that a 


past 


long process of instruction lies ahead be- 
fore the farmers of Ireland 


Eccleston Guild- 
can ise ) | is ¢ neasure of support 
l successfully with 


southern | 
icarn to compete the 

carefully organized farmers of Denmark, 
but the Catholic 


but if 
movement carry it 


Schweitzer 
the 
times 


1 one of 
modern 
come a 
Gabon, 


state Miss yden now ‘ an 


leaders new great mu al 
through to suc- le years ago t e 
cess they will confer inestimable econ 


can medical 
Africa. 


average at- 


‘rench 
idvantages on the new free 
Sunday 

afternoon 
Quarters be- 


at her 


Methodists Give Largely to 
Sick and Poor 
During the last four year 


ties and 


the proper- 
endowments of the hospitals 
children’s and old people’s homes of the 
Methodist Episcopal church were in- 
creased by more than $16,000,000 accord- 
ng to Dr. N. E. Davis, the 
board of hospitals and homes of that di 
nomination. The total property 
of these institutions is now more 
$40,000,000. <A Methodist 
the treatment of 
w being erected in Co 


is being broad 


secretary ot! 


value 
than 
national sani- 
Cause for Another 
_  S$Squabble 
Colo. The board is just now being re- In Jerus 
organized by having amalgamated 
it most of the benevolent work previously 
mducted by the general deaconess 
b yard. Bishop Charles N Me id, 
Denver, has been elected as presiden 


the new 


tarium for tuberculosis 
lorado Springs 


is mn 


with 


body. 


Miss Royden’s Congregation 
Supports Schweitzer Who 

’ has 
m them, but he 


Fel 
Miss arrived on the spot to cla 


the 


conducted by 


Among the new enterprises of 
Services 


wshy 
vship 


Indian Christians to 
WV! Cc. F. ANDREWS, 


outstanding 
and an_ intimate 
Gandhi, has 
ess. that 


prove to be 


Evangelize Africa? 


missionari 
friend 
suggested in 
Christians 
the means wh 
to the Christian gospel. 
“IT would venture to address your read 
i brief I 
subjects in 


letter, on one ol 
the mi 
time—the 
Africa,” writes M1 
1913-14, when 
out to Africa from India, it 
that in future 
most effective evangelizins 
tral Africa might be cart 
sio not from Europe 
the Indian ( 
nearest of all 


in a 
‘atest 
evangelizing o 


Andrews 


present 
tropical 


“Ever since 


to me certain 


hnaries, 


but from 


which is ; 
ction ly decided upon 
«al t ) . 

lose connecti 


ACCUSTOMED TO TROPICS between and of 
“India is, for the most part, a tropical problems which 


country, and our young Indian Christians 
been accustomed to the 
of the tropics since babyhood, 


| 

t and is 1 

Presbyterian 

have Wi particular portion of 
’ We shall 

resistance Wi l v1 ne g | sible 


in Africa 


have hardships 
( and 
become acclimatized to them. They have 
inherited a 
tropical 
reason that they are much more 
bear the climate of central Africa 
are Europeans. A further point in favor their 
of such an economy of that that a 
of finance. same high 
“The young church of India has 


also power of interest 


against diseases It 
ssionaries 


than to embark 


very presen 


human being may have even the 
Christian 


and yet 


torces 


culture as white 


now people, not be white.” 
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is an avowed tsarist and enemy of the 
present order in Russia, both in state and 
church. The question is now up to the 
3ritish, who hold the mandate for 
Palestine, and may be passed along to 
an international tribunal. 


Bombay Adopts Ultimate 
Prohibition 

A system of liquor rationing and the 
gradual reduction of the number of places 
in which liquor can be bought, with a 
view to total prohibition in 20 vears, was 
adopted by the 
on Aug. 2. The measure was fought by 
the commissioner of excise, who pointed 
out the f 


sombay legislative council 


difficulties of enforcement while 
other parts of India remain wet, but the 
final vote, 45 to 28, carried the motion. 


Demonstration Marks 
Liddell Graduation 

Students of Edinburgh University 
united to cheer Eric H. Liddell when that 
hero returned from the Olympic games to 
take his degree in chemistry. The vice- 
chancellor, Sir Alfred Ewing, amid great 
cheering crowned the winner of the 400 
metres race with a garland of wild olives, 
and the student procession bore him in 
triumph to St. Giles’ cathedral, where a 
service was held. I iddell, who is the son 
of Rev. J. D. Liddell, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society at Tientsin, 
China, is himself to go to China as a mis- 


sionary next year. He will probably 
teach in the Anglo-Chinese College, 
Tientsin, under Dr. Lavington Hart. 


While the Olympic games were on the 
young Scot attracted attention by refus- 
ing to compete in the 100 metre race. be- 
cause the event was held on Sunday. In- 
stead, he preached in the Scotch church, 
Paris 
Jewish Relief Committee 
Closes Work 

After more than nine years’ activity 
with a record of many thousands of lives 


saved, more than 4,000,000 children fed 
and clothed, and the distribution of al- 
most 1,000,000 tons of food in central 


Europe, the American Jewish Relief Com- 
mittee has wound up its affairs and gone 
out of business. The committee raised and 
disbursed $63,137,562 during the period 
beginning the opening of 
the world continuing to the 
present. 


shortly after 


war and 


Presbyterians to Plant 
College in Arizona 

According to the Continent the Pres- 
byterians of Arizona have voted to estab- 
lish a college in Salt River valley in that 
state, probably near the city of Phoenix. 
Sixty land Chandler have 
been offered as a site, and it is stated that 
Arizona citizens have promised help in 
raising $200,000 for the proposed institu- 
tion. 


icres of near 


Honor Memory of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin 

The Hill Meeting House—offi- 
cially the South Congregational church— 
of Buxton, Me., 
tion plates in 


Tory 


has received two collec- 
memory of Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin Riggs, the author, who 
was also president of the Dorcas society 
of the church. The plates which bear the 


CHRISTIAN 


“ 


.. *.* 
initials 
were 


K. D. W.” and an inscription 


presented by the society. This 
church is the scene of one of Mrs. Wig- 
gin’s best known stories, “The Old Pea- 
body Pew.” 


Reorganize Anti-Saloon 
League in New York 

Bishop Adna W. Leonard, Methodist, 
stationed at Buffalo, has been elected 
president, Mr. Arthur J. Davis, Con- 
gregationalist, superintendent of the Anti- 
New York. A new 
board of directors has been chosen which 
to be representative of the 


and 
League of 


Saloon 


is de clared 


various church bodies that support the 
league, and the stage seems set for ag- 
gressive advance in one of the most 


strategic states in the country. 


Religious Liberals to 
Meet in New York 

The program of the annual meeting of 
the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, to be held in New York City, 


Oct. 28-29, contains many outstanding 
names. Beginning with a discussion of 
“Religion and the Press” that will be 
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participated in by George E. O'Dell, Leg 
Wise. George A. Walton, Albert C Dief. 
fenbach, Harold Marshall and Joby 
Haynes Holmes, there will follow an ad. 
dress on “Religion and Education,” by 
John “What Constitutes a Li 
eral Education?” by Alexander 

iohn: “To What Extent Is the Ar 
Educational System Able to Supply q 
Liberal Education?” by Frank Aydelotte 
and Henry Neumann. Other speakers 
include Samuel M. Crothers, Von Ogdep 
Voet, William Norman Guthrie, Charles 
H. Levermore, Senator W. N. Ferris 
Jane Addams and Frank. 


Golden Rule Nash Clothes 
Veteran Preachers 


] Jew 7 


Me ikle- 





erican 





Glenn 





Arthur Nash, the Cincinnati clothing manv- 
facturer whose attempts to run his business 
in accord with the golden rule have at- 


tention, is giving a suit of 
irge to all the r 
Methodist ministers of Indiana. W 
the to be applied to tl 
veteran preachers of other denominations 
Mr Nash 


“there is more real joy in 


tracted wide at 


clothes free of ch 





same custom is 


has not yet been announced. 


declares 


Test Interests of Congregation 


church 


CONGREGATIONAL 


"THE 
of I Alto, Calif., 


to discover the subjects of religious belief 


alo recently sought 


in which its constituency is really inter- 
ested, 
prepared, listing ten subjects: 


God, 


and to what extent. A paper was 


prayer, a 


righteous and loving authoritative 


inspiration of the Bible, sense of pardon 
for personal sin, belief in Jesus as more 
than a human being, the saving power 
of the cross, life after death, eventual 
alvation for all, the miracles of the Bible, 
the coming triumph of righteousness on 


earth. 


gregation 


Those in a Sunday morning con- 
asked to the 
matters in which they not partic- 
ularly grade the 
maining points according to their inter- 
est. The papers indicated the 
nd early church affiliations of those who 


were cross out 
were 
and to 


interested re- 


sex, age, 
turned them in. The answers may thus 
be regarded as_ fairly 
representative. 

Of the 107 
were men and 64 


age being 47.7. 


re sponsible and 


persons who replied, 43 
the 


The group was decidedly 


women, average 
above the average in intelligence, but was 
academic. 
interest in all the 
Eighteen 


by no means predominantly 
['wenty-two expressed 
matters listed. 


out only one point, 


others crossed 
and, as in the case of 
nine of them it was universal salvation 
that 
that fully one-third of the group retained 
a ‘traditional theological interest 


On the other hand, as many as 38 made 


vas thus dropped, the conclusion is 


type of 


four or more erasures, one man resolutely 
crossing out every item on the list. 


MIRACLES AND THE BIBLE 

An analysis of the returns proved ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the pastor, Rev. 
Willard B. Thorp. The real break 
seemed to come in the matter of miracles. 
In all, 62 of the 107 that out, 
and of the rest only two ranked it high 
in interest. The question about the Bible 


came next, being crossed out by 53 and 


first 


crossed 





nked among the first three by onl 
seven. The question about the cr was 
erased by 43, and the one about 
of sin by 32, while of the rest only eight 





ese any high rating. 


A decidedly 


greater interest was 
in the belief in Christ as more 
human being. Even those who made as 
many as four erasures were apt to retain 
this, although those who crossed out more 
than four usually drew their pencils 
through this al In positive interest it 
made a fa showing, being the 


choice of nine and the third of 13. 
The question of the kingdom the 
triumph of righteousness on earth ted 





a rather uncertain response. Sev 
went so far as to cross it out, while of 
the rest five gave it first place, 11 i 
nd nine third, giving it a rank of 
on the lis The question of the future 
life made a little better showing. Twelve 


it out entirely as 1 





teresting them, while gave it fir 
place, 14 second and 21 third. 
PRAYER AND GOD 

At the top of the score stood tw sub- 
jects, prayer and God. All but 1 
knowledged an interest in prayer, while 
54, or more than one-half, gave it first, 
second, or third rank The belief in God 


was crossed off only by the man who dr 


a line through every subject on the list. Of 
the others, 52 gave it first place, and 23 
second. Among the lower ratings it 


hardly figured at all. 

this afford fox 
“Tn 

porting 


The implications of 
xd for thought. 
Mr. Thorp, in re- 


questionnaire, “It 


general,” 
this 


says 
unusual 
may be noted that there was not a single 
thes« that did not fin 
someone entirely lacking in interest in it, 
and, with the exception of the belief in 
God, the was considerable. On 
the other every one of these ten 
subjects was given first, second, or third 
place by some persons.” 


one of points 


number 
hand, 
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these garments to these splen 
who have given their lives to 


of the Master than 


THE 


did 


the 
there is in 


them at a profit to any one else.” 


Want to Know About 
Eurythmic Ritual? 

After all the furore 
servic Mark’ the 
‘pl New 


able get 


stirred up 
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men 
work 


selling 


by the 


some re- 


lation as to hat has 


N. Guthrie, 
his 
red a book on “The 
*h Dr. 


ith photographs. 


wardens and ve 
Eurythmic 
Arnold Genthe | 


» rector, 


gone 


at the 


str\ 


yinen, 


ias il- 


Ce pies of the 


book 


CHRISTIA CE 


may be obtained from the church 


it fifty cents each. 


Mount Hermon Continues 

Its Historic Mission 
Founded by Dwight 

provide an education 


other, one 


vise LISS 


ountries 
was 
more than 


Cc age sf 


War and Mammon Same Says Bishop Jones 


As RTING THAT WAR : bu 
another manifestation of mamn 


Christian 
and mam 


the must 


mon, 


and is 
conomic 
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mm admitte 


War 


\ST RECORD 


and seven years as 
church trie 


and war. In reso 


into it, the 


orgal zed acti 
unreservedly to 


the war and 


itself 
i recogni 
has been suggested. 
taken place. ( 
bodies like the 
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ve declared in varying 
anti-Christian or un-Cl 
The 


issue. 


3 has 


great 


tremendous advance. 


to recognize the 
have 
having 
would put it fe 
{ the Christian ca 
esolutions the 
the World 
onterence, or 

rid of it. 
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they 
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January should 
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for 
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should pave more streets. 
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should r 
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not yet faced it frankly 


terms 
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about 
eo 
reso- 
more 
towl 


Those are per- 


fectly good and pious sentiments, but the 
only effective resolution he can make is as 


of humat 
where profit 
to proper 


word, 
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William Woods 
College 


Fulton, Missouri 


4 thoroughly standard Junior Col- 
for Young Women leaving home 
« first time. 
1. Work fully aceredited 
under direction of experts 


Courses 


2. Exceptional 
Mnsie, Art, Expression, 
and ' hysie: al Education. 

3. All 
be iting, 
horseback 

4. Beautiful campus of fifty-five 
Ten modern and well-equipped 
buildings. New academic building. 


home life 
250 


departments in 
Education 


swimming, 
basketball, 


athletic sports, 
ocean. Gaunia, 
riding, ete 


acree 


5 Attractive Number 


of students limited to 


6 (Jn account of ine from 
wment and gifts, expenses are 


for ehould be 


me en- 


less. 


Applications rooms 
made now 
R. H. Crossfield, 
Presid 











THE CONGREGATIONAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


trains for many branches of Chris- 
than Social Service Advantage- 
ously located near Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and the University 
of Chicago where some courses are 
taken Practical work in connec- 
tion with church and other social 
agencies. Sixteenth year opens 
September 23, 1924 


MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean 


5756 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


loterdenomiastional) 
Wilbert W. White, President 
Founded upon the principle that adequate training for 
Chrustian leadership demands independent and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Bible iteelf 
DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 1 
Course in Theology : Department of ( 
» Theoloe wit rece leading to appropriate degrees 
OCPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 1 Three 
fessional teachers of the 
2 1 wo-year ¢ train Bible Teachers and Suaday 
School and Chureh W at 
DEPARTMENT or missions. Tw 


Regular Three-Year 
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OEPARTMENT or sociat Szavice Two-year Cc 
for experience is the 
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with exceptiona 
bite Neighborhood use 
pervision, by the Sermnina 
Send for © snl gue giving full description of courses 

and entrance con‘itions 

THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY, 641 Lextn 


Publishers, The Biblical Review 


ton Ave., 
ow York. 











Oberlin Graduate Schoo! 
of Theology 


olarly an 
inistry, 


practic 
directors of 
and 


Christ 
natior 


Unusual opportunities 
Scholarships and financial help ava 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Gre 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 











Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 





Fifty-ninth year opens August 18,1924 


Prepares men and women for 
The Pasterate Religious Edu ation 
Research Social Service Foreign Service 


Facilities of Uni 
Graduate degrees. 


Practical Instruction. 
versity of California 
Oopertunities jer self support 


Come to California to study. 


Herman F. Swartz. President 
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but 16. 
lege. 


Not So Sure About 
Coeducation 

The authorities of Occidental College, 
leading Presbyterian institution in Cali- 
fornia, are apparently not so sure of the 
advantages of coeducation as they might 
be. At any rate, President Remsen D. 
Bird announces that the present plant of 
the college is to be held for the use of its 
women students exclusively, and that an 
entirely separate branch for men is to be 
developed on a 1,000 acre tract given the 
institution by A. E. Bell, one of its 
graduates and trustees. All that is needed 
to carry the new scheme through is the 
raising of $3,000,000 for new buildings 
and endowment. 


Nearly all are going on to cq]- 


Norman Thomas Runs 
for Governor 

The Socialists of New York have nom- 
inated Norman Thomas for the governor- 
ship of that state. A Presbyterian minister, 
Mr. Thomas has not been in the active 
pastorate since war days, when his opposi- 
tion to the course of the churches led 
him to resign his pulpit. As a leader in 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
other bodies, however, he has rendered 
large service in moulding church opinion 
during the post-war period. He has been 
on the staff of the Nation, and during the 
brief career of the Leader, the daily paper 


launched by the labor unions of New 
York, he was editor-in-chief. Curiously 
enough, the present lieutenant-governor 


of New York, George R. Lunn, is also 
a Presbyterian minister, who likewise 
drifted into politics as a Socialist. Mr. 
Lunn, however, is now a Democratic 


politician in regular standing. 


Southern Presbyterians 
Point with Pride 

With larger gifts for foreign missions 
than during any previous financial year 
the Southern Presbyterians are feeling 
deservedly happy over benevolent con- 
ditions within their denomination. Gifts 
for all purposes reached almost to the 
$14,000,000 mark, a per capita of $36.55, 
of which about two-fifths went for benev- 
olences and the remaining three-fifths 
for local expenses. 


Dr. Grant Becomes 
Dean of Bexley 


Dr. Frederick C. Grant, rector of 
Trinity Episcopal church, Chicago, has 
been elected dean of Bexley Hall, the 


theological seminary in connection with 
Kenyon College, Ohio. It is understood 
that he will accept the position. Dr. 
Grant recently assumed the editorship of 
the Anglican Theological Review. 


Salaries Set for 
Methodist Bishops 


Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
church receive the same salary, no matter 
where stationed. Recent action by the 
committee having the matter in charge 
fixes that salary for the ensuing four 
years at $6,000, with additional allowances 
of $1,500 for house rent and $1,800 for 
secretarial help. Retired bishops receive 
half-pay. 


THE 
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Would Mobilize to Guard 
Martial Spirit 

Expressions of support for the national 
defense test to be conducted on Sept. 12 
occur so infrequently in the religious press 
that such examples as can be found rank 
as news. One of the latest is in the 
Western Christian Advocate. In a front 
page editorial published on Aug. 7 the 


editor of that Methodist weekly says, 
among other things: “We do not believe 
in the blinding of the eyes of human 


judgment that peace may prevail. We do 
not believe in cutting off the arms of man 
in the interests of peace because he is a 
fighting animal. We do not believe the 
most pathetic creature in all God’s uni- 
defenseless man. The nation 
prize and cultivate the 
doomed to succumb to 
Civilization is 
the encouragement of the 
forces of progress. They must be at times 
mobilized. They must be nurtured, culti- 
vated, preserved, protected, and defended 
Their guard, their watchman, is the 
martial spirit created and trained in the 
mind and soul of the rising generation.” 


verse is a 
which fails to 
martial spirit is 
the spirit of deterioration. 


sustained by 


Another Record of Long 
Church Connection 


In comparison with the various records 


of lone service in single churches that 
have recently been appearing in The 
Christian Century, the record of Dr. 
Toseph T. Kelly at Fourth Presbyterian 


church, Washington, D. C., should not be 
overlooked. Dr. Kelly is just celebrating 
his fiftieth vear as pastor of this church, 
but even this half-century of service does 
not complete the record of his connection 
with it. When he was born one grand- 
parent and both parents were members 
of the congregation. As an infant he 
was baptized and at the age of 14 he was 
received into the membership of this 
body. After his ministerial training was 
completed Dr. Kelly came back as the 
junior pastor, a position which he held 
until his predecessor died. His entire 
life has, therefore, been lived in the one 
congregation. 


Methodists Still Wrestle 
With Church Papers 
Apparently the Methodists are having 
their own troubles in finding out what 
they mean to do with their official press 
At the last Methodist general conference 
legislation was passed creating the post 
contributing editor, a central official 
who was to syndicate editorial and other 
matter through all the Methodist week- 
lies. The book committee of the church 
at a recent meeting, however, pushed the 
effort toward standardization even farther 
along. The material prepared by the new 
contributing editor, Dr. Halford E. Luc- 
cock, is now to be plated and run simul- 
taneously in the eight official papers, as 
well as in such others as may care to use 
it. This material is to fill six pages each 
week, leaving 18 pages at the disposal of 
the local editors. These 18 pages are to 
be set in type like that used in the plated 
matter. Official weeklies that have been 
published in Athens, Tenn., and New 
Orleans, La., are henceforth to be printed 
in Cincinnati, and the weekly that has 
been printed in Kansas City, Mo., will 


of 
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CHOICE BOOK: 


Doran’s Latest Issues 


THE CHRIST OF Th: 
COSPELS. Arthur W. Robing 


Canon of Canterbury, author of “‘Studie 
the Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount 











etc. 
An interpretation of the Christ of the Evangelists t} 
serves a place among the best brief lives of the Ma 


THE MAKING AN 
MEANING of the BIBLE 


George Barclay, M.A. 
A Student Christian Movement book dealing in 
way with the results of modern Biblical research 


Net, $17 


FOUNDATIONS 0 
FAITH. Vol. 1. Theolog- 


ical 

ical. Rev. W. E. Orchard, author “T} 
—— . W. E. of “Th 
Finality of Christ,’’ etc. 7 
These great sermons by one of the most remarkabs 
preachers in England fully illustrate his originality 
Spiritual understanding. N 


LOOKING UNTO JESU 


T. Marshall Morsey, Dean of the Siloam 
* tloam 

School of the Bible. 

An appealing personal message showing that what m= 
need is Christ himself—not theological arguments atx 
him. Net, 81.25 


TWENTY SERMONS 
BY FAMOUS SCOTCH 
PREACHERS. Edited by Rev, 


Hubert L. Simpson, M.A., and Rev. D. ?. 
Thomson, M.A. Foreword by Rev. D, §. 
Cairns, D.D. 
Sermons by Clow, Mackintosh, Macgregor, Moff; 
other representative Scotch preachers make t! 
volume of delightful variety. Net 


THE SICNIFICANCE 
OF THE CROSS. 


Rev. George H. Morrison, author of “The 
Wind on the Heath,’’ etc. 
In compact outline form the great English preacher reveals 
the significance of the Cross to God, to Jesus himself andt 
man Net, 85 cents 


CHRIST AND LABOUR. 


F. Andrews. 


lat 











& populy 





aL 

















Shows the urgent need that social relationships be r 
deeme “Few men know international labour problems 
better than Mr. Andrews.’’— Manchester Guard: 

Net, $1.75 


THE PROCRESS OF WORLD- 
WIDE MISSIONS. 


Rev. R. H. Glover, M.D., F.R.G.S. 

An accurate, up-to-date, exhaustive survey of the mission 
fields of the world. The one complete and r a 
reference and text-book nd 














for schools an 
Maps and charts. 


THE BIBLE STORY. 


William Canton. 
“No book in recent years has more successfully br ght the 
I within the range of the child’s comprehensi a 
istian Work. With maps and many illustrat n 
rs. New edition. Ne 


Net, $3.50 
THE CHRIST OF THE CHIL: 
DREN. J. G. Stevenson. 
lif 


The greatest 
way for boy 


and girls 
Illustrated. Decorated jacket. Net, 1.60 
J 





er 
Net, $2. 















e story retold ina very new and arresting 





CHILDREN’S PAUL. 


. G. Stevenson. 

utifully told story of Paul’s adventurous career that 
en will eagerly read, or listen to with intense com 
ation. 


Illustrated. Decorated jacket. Net, $1.60 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY 
AREAS. H.N. Morse. Published for the 

Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


A statistical and graphic summary of survey data from I” 
typical countries, with an analysis of the aim and meth “S 























the social survey Maps and charts. Net, $2. 
At Your Religious Book Store 

pons GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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Advertise Your Church 


You can have the announcement of 
your church appear in every issue of 
The Christian Ceatury for a very small 
sum. Write the Advertising Manager 
fer rates and suggestions. 
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issued from the Chicago plant of the 





ethodist Book Concern. The editorial 
OKs fees of these papers will not, however, 
e moved. The paper published in New 
Sues ork will continue to print 32 pages, but 
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Master, 
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» the element of timeliness will 
consideration. In the 
commission, 
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he world service 






Henomination, announces the 


auncl ing of a new 


dinates the benevolent agencies of 
impending 
magazine to be 
benevolent 


ill be circulated at $2.50 a year as com- 


rest. 


ust how a system will work out under 
shich an editor in New York sends ma- 
to be 
lated, and thence sent for insertion in a 
aper edited in Kansas City but mailed 
Certain- 
receive 
meantime, 
which co- 


the 


sent 


the 


o every subscriber to the 
sdge 
r of “Thy udget. 
ginaltyapAustralia Attracts 
Ree W. Emigrants 
= SUS Austr: alia is after more inhabitants: 
€ Siloam y.W.C. A. is out to help young women 
woe mei The rest lt is the effort of the latter organ 


land, Ireland and Scotland, 
bh also from France, 


States to emigrate to 





Australia. 








ization to induce young women from Eng- 
and perhaps 
Canada and the United 
A search 
which post-war con- 


lrope, is 


is as- 
under certain 
money. 

under 


asked to 


by Re, Por proper husbands, 
i makes so difficult in Eu 

stated to be behind much of this 
“yy igration. The government 
Net, $2.00 B isting by agreeing to pay, 
NCE conditions, part of the passage 

‘r conferences in America 
of “The C. A. auspices are being 
nerreveay | Utlp finance this enterprise. 


self andt 
85 cents 


Y. M. C. A. Moving Forward 
in Foreign Lands 

After several years of 
to war conditions the foreign 
program of the Y. M. C. A. 
Approximately 
for building 
more than 
the foreign 


swing 


in sight 
of which 
en by 


purp ses ove 


$2,000,000 is 


field 














interruption 


itself. I 


due 


building 
is again in full 
$5,000,000 is 


now 


seas, 


being 
1 ad- 


et, $2, lition, a good beginning has been made 
ward collecting the $1,000,000 needed 
to rehabilitate the work of the associa- 

. nin Japan. The Y. M. C. A. is now 

't, $3. established in 18 foreign countries, hav- 

HIL- ing 384 local associations with 125,000 
members. 

arresting 

‘et, 1.60 § Southern Baptists Make 

Prize Offer 

nf ve The foreign mission board of the south- 

secor J (ln Baptist convention offers $1,000 for 

$1.60 ® the best manuscript for publication in 


book form on the subject: “An 


tve for a Lost or Decaying 






Alterna- 


Religious 


particu- 


Lord 


Society 
delivering 


p ona 


had ac- 


i Faith,” Dr. J. F. Love, corresponding 

voll y secretary of the board, whose offices are 

te | at Richmond, Va., can give full 

, $2.50 lars, 

cme Leverhulme Says Science 

York  Surpassed Church 

— With characteristic directness 

— Leverhulme, most picturesque of Britain's 
vo industrial leaders, told the 

h t Chemical Industry, while 

- the Messel memorial lecture at Li iverpool 

st recently, that men of science had 

all More to raise the level of comfort and 

er happiness for mankind during the last 

= two centuries than the church 
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complished in the preced'rg period of her 
almost complete conrrol. In the past, 
said Lord Leverhulme, nations have been 
brought to the verge of collapse through 
an excess of religious zeal, just as today 
Russia is on the coliapse be- 
cause of ignoring the teachings of reli- 
gion. If it can be said that religion has 
not kept pace with the achievements of 
science, still has industrialism 
pace with religion. Improved methods of 
production have not resulted in 
for the 
manufacturers overcome the 
outlook on the human 
will be a drag on 


verge of 


less kept 
improved 
and until 
limitations of 


conditions workers 


their element in 


production it science 


in its efforts to confer better living con 
ditions on mankind. Manufacturers, Lord 
Leverhulme maintained, can only get the 
necessary close touch with their man 
power through religion, and service for 
others is the only true road to happiness 


Long Beach Has 
Churches Enough 
Longe Beach, Cal., 


fame as the cit) 


bids fair to gain a 
that thinks it 
rate, when Rev 
sought a home 
there he ran 
which effectually 
to he 


aren has 
enouch churches. At any 
Francis J. Ott recenth 

for a new congregation into 
zoning ordinance 
A reques 
hold Sundav 


also 


a city 
harred his path. permit 
ted to a private 


and an 


services in 
turned down 


of a funeral parlor 


residence was 


attempt to make use 


came to grief when a corpse was brought 


in for an emergcencv funeral Mr Ort is 
now going to sue the city, claiming that 
ite zoning law is a violation of the con 


stitution of the United States 


Seek Funds for Shanghai 
Community Church 


After years of agitation, a commnmnit 
church for Americans resident in Shane 
hai is now being erected. There are 3.000 
citizens of the United States registered 

t the American consulate in Shanghai 


526 are 
American 
lands Large 
heen made in Shanghai itself to this build 
ig program, but about $35,000 remains to 
be raised. This, local condi 
tions, cannot be raised in Shanghai at 
Ana 


American 


of whom members of this 
reper ee 


already 


cest church in 


contributions have 


hecause of 
this time ppeal is accordingly heir 


made to friends of the enter 


come to its support 
Tananese School Honors 
Memory of Alumnae 
A problem that is 
mission fields is concerned with the 
idantation of ancient 
the life of the Christian communities now 
coming into being. It is. of course, a 
commonplace of history to recall that 
many customs now almost universal in 
the churches of the west were originally 


erowing in size on 
many 


customs ft 


social 


taken over from the Romans, the Greeks 
and the other peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean. When Christianity enters a new 


environment there is a 
ject the customs there 
savoring largely of 
practices, but a period of 
and accommodation is almost ce 
come, during which the old customs are 
absorbed, to reappear as Christian cere- 
monies. In the far east, for example, it 


temptation to re- 
encountered as 
non-Christian 
readjustment 
rtain to 


too 
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Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 


for 
Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 


| 
It is almost automatic, and is inex- 
pensive 

Circulars. 


Highly Commended. 
WILSON INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn. 
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Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons produce 
Permanent Records 





Special Prices to 

i and Charitable Organizations 

Samples on request. Correspondence invited 

PERM: AG Re APH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
27 South La Salle Street, Chicago 














Church Seating, Pulpits, 

| | Communion Tables, Hymn 

Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc — 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10 000 


J. C. DEAGAN, inc. 
164 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 














WAS there a physical Resurrection? 


McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticism. The 
views of world scholarship and modern 
science. For those with no previous 
acquaintance of the subjeet. $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 South Dearborn &St., Chicage, Il. 
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is now possible to see a beginning of a 
change in attitude toward what has been 
denounced in the past as “ancestor wor- 
ship.” What forms the ultimate Christian 
custom will take cannot yet be predicted, 
but it is interesting to read of the exer- 


cises in a Christian school like Joshi 


THE 





CHRISTIAN 


Gakuin, Tokyo, in honor of such alumnae 
and former students as had died during 
the past year. Twelve such deaths were 
commemorated, three of them due to the 
earthquake. All the living relatives of 
the deceased were brought to the service, 


some of them being children who had 


Platform for a Christian Community 


HE NATIONAL SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE commission of the Congrega- 
tional church wants a social creed for 
Congregational churches that shall be 


A committee, con- 
Kenyon L. Butter- 


thoroughly up-to-date. 
sisting of President 


field, newly elected head of Michigan 
Agricultural College, and Prof. Jerome 
Davis, formerly of Dartmouth College, 


has been at work in the attempt to formu- 
late such a document. It is now in pre- 
liminary form, and is worthy of wide 
circulation, not only among 
tionalists but among American communi- 
ties as a whole. As an example of present 
day Christian thinking in America The 
Christian Century takes pleasure in 
giving this document to the public. 


Congrega- 


rreat 


TAKING JESUS IN EARNEST 

A Christian social standard necessitates 
taking Jesus in earnest, making individual 
and community life develop along the 
lines of his social and spiritual ideals. It 
insists on a strengthening and deepening 
of the inner personal relationship of the 
individual with God, and a recognition of 
his obligation and duty to society. This 
is crystallized in the two commandments 
of Jesus: “Love thy God and love thy 
neighbor.” It involves the recognition of 
the sacredness of life, the supreme worth 
of each single personality, and _ the 
brotherhood of all. In short, it means 
creative activity in cooperation with our 
fellow human beings, and 
the everyday life of 
development of a_ work 
Translating this ideal: 

1.—Into education means: 

(a) The building of a 
which every child has tl 
for development. 

(b) 


God, in 
the 


order. 


with 
and in 


social 


society 


order in 
1e best opportunity 


soci il 


Adequate and equal education for 
all, with the possibility of extended train- 
ing for those competent. 

(c) A thorough and scientific program 
of religious education designed to help 
Christianize everyday life and conduct. 

(d) health including 
careful instruction in sex hygiene, abund- 
ant and wholesome rex facilities 
and education for leisure, including a 
nation-wide system of adult education. 

(e) Enforcement of constitutional rights 
and duties, including freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of peaceable assemblage. 

(f) Constructive education and Chris- 
tian care of dependents, defectives, and 
delinquents, in order to restore them to 
normal life whenever possible but with 
kindly segregation 
hopelessly feeble-minded. 


Conservation of 


reation 


for those who 


are 


STANDARDS IN INDUSTRY 
2.—Into industry and economic relation- 
ships means: 

(a) That group interest whether of la- 
bor or capital must always be subordi- 
nated to the welfare of the nation. 


(b) A frank abandonment of all efforts 
to secure unearned income, that is reward 
which does not come from a real service. 

(c) Recognition that the unlimited 
right of private ownership is unchristian. 

(d) Abolishing child labor and raising 
the legal age limits to insure maximum 
physical, educational, and moral develop- 
ment. 

(e) Freedom from employment one day 
in seven. 

(f{) The eight hour day as the present 
maximum for all industrial workers, and 
a reduction to the lowest point that is 
scientifically necessary to produce all the 
goods we need. 

(g) Providing safe and sanitary indus- 
trial conditions, especially protecting 
women. 

(h) Adequate sickness, 
unemployment insurance, together 
suitable provision for old age. 

(i) That the first charge upon industry 
should be a minimum comfort wage, which 
all the children of the work- 
effective Christian 


and 
with 


ar 1 + 
accident, 


will enable 
ers to become the most 
citizens. 

(j) Adequate means of impartial inves- 
tigation, and publicity, conciliation, and 
arbitration, in industrial disputes. 

(k) The right of labor to organize with 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
to a fair share in the management. 

(1) Encouragement of the organization 
of consumers’ cooperatives for the more 
equitable distribution of the essentials of 
life 

AGRICULTURAL STANDARDS 

3.—Into agriculture means: 

(a) That the farmer shall have access 
to the land he works on such terms as 
will insure his personal freedom and eco- 
nomic encouragement, while society is 
amply protected by efficient production 
and conservation of fertility. 


(b) That the cost of market distribu- 
tion from farmer to consumer shall be 
cut to the lowest possible terms, both 


farmers and consumers sharing in these 
economies 
"T 


(c) That there shall be 


the organization of 


encour- 
farmers 
for economic ends, particularly for coop- 
erative sales and purchases. 

(d) That an system of both 
vocational and general education of youths 
and adults living on farms shall be avail- 
able. 

(e) That special efforts shall be made 
to ensure the farmer adequate social in- 
stitutions, including the church, the school, 
the library, means of recreation, good 
local government, and particularly the 
best possible farm home. 

(f) That there shall be a widespread 
development of organized rural commu- 
nities, thoroughly democratic, completely 
cooperative, and possessed with the spirit 
of the common welfare. 


every 


agement to 


efficient 
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New Words! New Words! 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The*‘Supreme Authority’’ Get the Best: 





Here are a few samples: 


agrimotor soviet abreaction 
hot pursuit cyper rotogravure 
Air Council askari capital ship 
mud gun sippio mystery ship 
Ruthene sterol irredenta 
paravane  shoneen Flag Day 
megabar Red Star Esthonia 


S.P. boat overhead BlueCross 
aerial cascade 
camp-fire girl 






Is this 
Storehouse of Ei 
Information 
Serving You? 











2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 
407,000 Words and Phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographica! Dictionary 
WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, 
specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE 


G.& C. Merriam Co.,Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. 
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Alnerican Seating Company 

















Genera Offices, 14-H E. Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO 
Catalogues on Request 
L — 





DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 
Write for returnable copies. We supply 

song books for all departments of church 

work including Sunday School and choir, 

also solos, duets, male quartets, etc. 

No Money. 

Write—state your needs. We will send 
advance copies at once. Clip this adver- 
tisement and address Glad Tidings Pub 
lishing Co., Dept. C. C., 207 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IL 








LINCOLN omnes 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Says the Congregationlist: “These poems bring joy 
and satisfaction to all lovers of real poctry.” 
Price $1.50 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 

























New York Central Christian Church 
Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 81st. St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 
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themselves graduated from the same 
school. Certainly the Christians of the 
east will insist upon keeping alive the 
recognition of the worth of the past that 
has done so much to give civili- 
tion its stability. 


oriental 


fewer and Better Churches 
for Congregationalists 

The annual report of the Cor 
tional churches in America, as summa- 
rized by Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
the national 


grega- 


secre- 
shows a 
and bet 


been a loss dur- 


council, 


icy te ward “fewer 











year of 110 churches, but an in- 
reast 3322 members. The average 
emt p per church h: reased 
147 to 150 during tl \ Phre 

s are said to be resp ! for thes 
shifts: The discontinuation of rural 
churches because of the drift toward the 


fect of the automobile in bring 





country wors shippers to town churches: 





the or of church 1 nn or 
lerat the year 33 new 
hurches were org unized and 143 vere 
losed or merged into churches of other 


itions es increased 


Property valu 











by $8,412,461, bringing the to $132,- 
88.237. Invested funds of the churches 
mount to $15,343,948, beir 1 increas 
{$824,550 in the year. The annual bud 

gets of the churches reporting amount 
to $18.261,691, which is $1,479,936 more 
than for the preceding vear This does 
not include the benevolences of the 
churches, which total $5,366,181, or $153,- 
651 than the preceding year. The 
paste salaries are evidently growing 
better. Not including parsonages pro- 
vided for a considerable proportion of the 
i and exclusive of various per- 

iverage salary is shown to 

as compared with $1,778 on 

ear earlier. The value of free house rent 
and other perquisites would probably 
bring this average up to approximately 
$2200 a year. The benevolences of the 
church show an increase for the regu- 
lar causes of approximately 130 per cent 
wer the amount of money raised in 1918 
at the close of the great war. Additions 


+ 


) the rolls number 


63,680 new members, 
7305 of these being on i 


confession of 


uth d the rest by letter from other 
churches of all denominations. The Sun- 
day school enrolment is shown to be 


780,375, a gain of 622 in the year. The 





of young peonle’s orga 
119,809, an inc: 
Student Loan Fund 

Asked by Disciples 

The Board of Education of the Disciples 
church plans to mark its annual Go-to- 
College Sunday this year an appeal 
to churches and Sunday schools for of- 
ferings for the establishment of a student 
aid and loan fund, which will be ad- 
ministered by the board in cooperation 
with the denominational colleges. It is 
hoped that such a fund will make it pos- 
sible to provide a full educational equip- 
ment for all prospective church workers. 
Moderator Picks Three 

Old Testament Leaders 

In preaching recently in the Third 


Presbyterian church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. 
Clarence E. Macartney, moderator of the 


with 
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general assembly, announced as his sub- 
ject, “The Three Most Influential Men 
in the Old Testament—Noah, Daniel and 


Job.” A report states that “in the course 


of the sermon he gave an admirable 
characterization of the three candidates for 
the presidency,” but does not tell whether 
Coolidge was compared with Noah, Davis 
with Daniel and LaFollette with Job, or 


what the connection was 


Student Leader Sees Swing 
from World Problems 


Robert P. Wilder, secretary of the 
Student Volunteer movement, reports 
that American students are swinging 
away from the interest in social and world 


prol lems which has recently characterized 
them. Mr. Wilder believes that the in 


terest of students in radical ylut yt 
social ills has always been exaggerated 
and that what there was of it is now 
rapidly dissolving. His report based 
on conditions as he has observed them in 
student conferences during the 1 nt 
summer. At one an open forum on 
peace and war was announced, but practi 
cally nobody came. When expianat 
was sought, the answer was ea boy 
are fed up on world problems; they realize 
that the one real problem is the individual 


human heart.” In contrast with this Mr 


Wilder tells of another conference where 
75 students came out at 6:15 in the m 
ing to a meeting where the them , 


“How shall I get vict 


over sin in my own life?” 


nounced was: 


Boston Students 
Tour Europe 


Dean Walter S. Athearn of the school 





of religious education of Boston Universi 
ty is in Europe at the head of 

students and sub-freshmen who are study 
ing European social condi d_ the 
| istory of religious educatior Ss exel li 


fied by the religious leaders produced 
the continent. 
ment are in 


ctr ine 
1aying 


Other classes fror thie 
depart Europe this summ 
i geography and re 
gives academic credit f 


The university 


courses, 
First Head for Union 
Denominational College 


Intermountain Union College, the Idaho 
} 


institution fostered by Methodists and 
Presbyterians, has elected Dr I J 
Klemme, of the state normal school of 
Bellingham, Wash., as its first president 
Dr. Klemme’s training has been in the 
field of psychology and educatio: 


Say Immigration Law Will 
Make Yiddish Dead Tongue 


Leaders who attended the recent 


con- 
ference on Jewish social service, held at 
Toronto, Canada, are of the opinion that, 
in another 25 years, the use of Yiddish in 


American Jewish families will be a thing 


of the past; that there will be no Jewish 
ghettos; that Jewish life will to be 
secular, and that Jewish philanthropies 


will be confined to keeping up relig 
life and culture. All this because of the 
immigration law, taken to 
represent a_ settled American policy. 
Since most of the social work of the Jews 
in the past has been an attempt to Ameri- 
canize newly 
stitute the 


1ous 


new which is 


landed families and to sub- 


use of English for Yiddish, it 
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is believed that the stringent quotas now _itously, have been of much financial value 


former problems, and that an almost un- Columbus are behind a movement that 
limited assimilation of the Jews with will erect a modern observatory in which Lack of Funds Holds Back 
other elements in American life is at hand. Father Ricard can carry on his work and Baptist Missionaries 
Reports made at the Toronto convention § train the assistants who will make its The mission board of the southern 
showed that the Jews of America give permanence certain. The observatory will tist church announces that it has waitin 
about $25,000,000 a year to their own probably be completed within a year. approximately a hundred volunteers {gy 
philanthropies, about half of which has : : foreign service who cannot be sent 
hitherto been sent abroad. Texas Presbyterians Raise seas because of a shortage of funds. Othe 
Educational Fund boards could give similar reports. 

Build Observatory for With $1,350,000 asked and $1,360,000 : ane) 
Jesuit Weather Man subscribed the Presbyterians of Texas Gideons Distribute 

For years Rev. Jerome S. Ricard, a have insured the future of their schools Half Million Bibles 
Jesuit priest and member of the faculty and colleges in that state. Since their first Bible was placed in 
of the University of Santa Clara, Cal., has little hotel in Montana 16 years ago 
been making weather predictions that DF: Grenfell to Gideons, an organization of Christi, 
have frequently surpassed those of the Tour World travelling men, has placed 570,000 copie 
government in accuracy. These observa- After thirty years of missionary labor of the scriptures in American hotel room; 
tions, made with crude instruments and in in Labrador Dr. Wilfred Grenfell is tak- Of these, 40,205 were placed during 


cramped quarters, and distributed gratu- ing a year’s vacation. Dr. Grenfell, who last year. 








is at present resting in Europe, plans 4 
adopted will quickly bring an end to thé to the Pacific coast. Now the Knights of start soon on a journey around the wor 
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THE WISDOM OF THE AGES HAS BEEN GATHERED TOGETHER IN THE ENCY- 
CLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. It presents all that can be learned relating to the 
religious, ethical, social, economic, and political questions that have arisen in all nations as they 
have developed and decayed, and of all nations in their present state of development. 


_ It covers the whole field of Religion and Ethics, dealing with philosophy, theology, anthropology, mythology, folklore, 
biography, psychology, economics, and sociology, as they are exemplified in the lives, histories, manners, and customs of all 
peoples, ancient and modern. 

This great work is now complete in twelve volumes of over 900 pages each, imperial 8vo, handsomely bound. The price 
has been fixed at $8.00 a volume. Five per cent discount will be allowed for cash payment with order. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS ORDER TO-DAY 


I hereby subscribe for one complete set of THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, in twelve volumes, bound in cloth, price $8.00 
per volume. The volumes to be delivered to me by freight or express prepaid. 





I hereby agree to pay for the set in monthly instalments of $5.00 each as follows: I enclose $5.00 herewith and agree to remit by mail $5.00 on the 
first of every month hereafter until the twelve volumes have been paid for. 
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Is your school now using the 


tn Ba 


20th Century Quarterly? 


If not, you may give it a trial during the 
Autumn Quarter at 


HALF-PRICE 


(Or, at 6 cents per Copy) 


THE 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY has decided to celebrate the re- 
markable growth of this unique publication during the past year by again 
making to new schools and classes the half-price offer for the AUTUMN 
QUARTER, 1924. Schools not now using the Quarterly may take advan- 
tage of this offer by making their decisions at once, and mailing in their 
orders. Note, however, the following important conditions: 


Conditions of the Offer 


1. As above stated, the offer applies only to schools —or 
Classes—not using the Quarterly at present. A class new to 
the Quarterly may take advantage of this offer even though 
other classes in the school now use it in their study. 


2. Orders must be in by September 10, at the latest (the 
earlier the better.) 


3. Orders must be sent in on Coupon herewith provided. 
Coupon must be filled out in detail, as indicated. 


IF YOU WISH TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER USE THIS COUPON 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 


Dear Sirs: 
tury Quarterly at half-price—or at 6 cents per copy—for the Autuma| 
quarter. You may send to the address below the number of copies listed. 
you are nota Sunday We are placing this order with the understanding that though this litera- 


School leader, call] the at- ture is furnished at half price, it will be economically used to the best 
. , " advantage in our school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following 
tention of your superin- classes which are not now using it: 

d d h No. Needed 
tendent an teachers to Names of Classes By Each Class 
this unusual offer with- 
out delay. They will 


thank you for doing this. 


The 


Christian Century Send Quarterlies to 
Press Town or City 


My Name 


Address 


440 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Name of School 


Address THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Boy Whaleman, by George F. Tucker. Little, 
Brown, $2.00. 

Was Holy Communion Instituted by Jesus? by 
Rev. Douglas S. Guy. Doran, $2.50. 

Sermons for the Times, edited by Rev. Peter 
Walker. Revell, $1.50. 

International Christian Movements, by Charles S. 
Macfarland. Revell, $1.75. 

In Unfamiliar England With a Motor Car, by 
Thomas D. Murphy. Page, $6.00. 

Plumes, by Lawrence Stallings. Harcourt, $2.00. 

The Way of the Buffalo, by C. A. Seltzer. Cen- 
tury, $2.00. 

The Silent Five, by T. Morris Longstreth. Cen- 
tury, $1.75. 

Viking’s Rest, by F. F. Williams. Century, $2.00. 

Bird Stories, by various writers. Century, $1.25. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, by Elbert S. Todd. 
Abingdon. 

The Lost Prophecy, by J. T. Van Burkalow. 
Revell, $2.00. 

Conferences of Christian Workers Among Mos- 
lems. International Missionary Council. 

The Last of the Heretics, by Algernon S. Crap- 
sey Knopf, $3.50. 

Beyond the Pleasure Principle, by Sigmund Freud. 
Boni, $1.50. 

Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, 
by Sigmund Freud. Boni, $2.00. 

Japanese Fairy Tales, by Lafcadio Hearn. Boni, 
$1.50. 

Be Good, Sweet Maid, by Anthony Wharton. 
Boni, $2.00. 

Subsoil, by Ge 


ummel. Boni, $2.00. 








Any book advertised or 
reviewed in our columns 
will be sent, post free, on 
receipt of your order. In- 
dicate publisher if possible. 


The Christian Century Press Chicago 
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In depth of insight and beauty of literary styl 


Modern Religious 
Cults and Movements 
The Undiscovered 
Country 
Jerusalem Past 
and Present 
Pilgrims of the 
Lonely Road 


$2.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 


¢ Dr. Atkins is 
unsurpassed in the religious | eld. 
he Christian Century Press, Chicago 
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A BOOK of ESSAYS 


For 
Progressive Preachers 


Would you be interested In essays on the following 

themes: 

The Church and Progress. By Herbert L. 
Willett. 

Progressive Protestantism. 
enk 

Evangelical Implications s the Social Task 
of the Church. By H. D. C. Maclachlan. 

Roman Catholic Modernism. By Errett Gates. 

History of Preaching for Twenty Years. By 
John R. Ewers 

The Gaus and Her Allies. By Allan B. Phil- 
putt 


By Burris A. 


Newer Phases of Christian Union. By J. M. 
Philpvtt. 

The pempous Value of Science. By Arthur 
Holm 

Religious Value of the Fine Arts. By W. D 
MeClintock 

Tendencies in City Religion. By Orvis F. 


Jordan. 
Mysticism and the Knowledge of God. By 
Herbert Martin. . 
etc., ete. 


You may have this book— 


“PROGRESS” 


for 50 cents. (We pay postage). 
Regular price of this book fs $1.50. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 South Dearborn Street Chicago 

















SUMMER FICTION 





The Home- Maker. Dorothy Canfield. 
$2.90. 

The Dream. H.G. Wells. $2.50. 

So Big. Edna Ferber. $2.00. 

None So Blind. Albert Parker pum. $2.50. 

Waste. Robert Herrick. $2.0 


SPECIAL AT 75 CENTS WHILE 
THEY LAST 


Bread. Chas. G. Norris 
Altar Steps. Compton Mackenzie. 
Skeeters Kirby. Edgar L. Masters. 


A Minister of Grace. Margaret Widdemer. 

Graven Image. Margaret Widdemer. 

High Fires. Marjorie B. McClure. 

The Education of Peter. John Wiley. 

A Hind Let Loose. C. E. Montague. 

Told by an Idiot. Rose Macaulay. 

Luther Nichols. Mary S. Woods. 

The Middle Passage. Daniel Chase. 

The Hawkeye. Herbert Quick 

Middle of the Road. Philip Gibbs. 

Nowhere Else in the World. Jay William 
Hudson. 

Men Like Gods. H. G. Wells. 

Mr. Podd. Freeman Tilden. 


Note.—We have in stock only 2 or 
3 copies each of the books listed at 
special prices. 


THE C weemeaaher CENTURY PRESS, 
Chicago 
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orrowed Axes 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of 


“Acres of Diamonds,” “The Angel’s Lily,” etc. 


Sermons of Common Sense 


The 


varied life and large human interests of Doctor 


Conwell are evident in all that he does. 


These ten sermons are of his best. 


They are not 


theological studies, but outpourings of a soul full of 
the practical social concern of the gospel. 


Price $1.25 


The Christian Century Press 


440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 

















Books On Prayer 


The Power of Prayer, W. P. Paterson! 
Samuel McComb and eighteen othe, 
The most comprehensive and scholar 
work on prayer published in a score ¢ 
years. ($2.50) 

The Meaning“of Prayer, H. E. Fosdig 
($1.15) 

Prayer as a Force, Royden. (fr. 25) 

The Philosophy of Prayer, Mahoney 
($1.00) 

The Possibilities of Prayer, Bound 
($1.25 

Why Men Pray, Slattery. (75c.) 

How to Pray, Slattery. ($1.00) 

Prayers for Private and Family Uy 




































Slattery. ($1.00) 
Concerning Prayer, Streeter. ($3.00) ~ 
A Book of Prayers, Orchard. ($1.00) -— 
Creative Prayer, Hermann. ($2.25) It 
Psychology ot Prayer, Stolz. ($1.25) do 
The Throne of Grace, Quayle. (75¢. tn 
Place of Prayer in the Christian Religion rs 


Campbell. ($1.00) 
What Did Jesus Really Teach Abow 
Prayer? Pell. ($1.50) crit 
Lord, Teach Usto Pray, Whyte. ($2.00 thi 


Prayers of the Social Awakening, Rausc 








enbusch. ($1.00) Dr 
Prayers of F. W. Gunsaulus. ($1.25 " 
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Important Books For 
The Times 


Living Together. By Francis J. McConned 
Studies in the ministry of reconciliation. ($1.8 


The Preacher and the People. [By Francs! 
McConnell. Deals only with the minister # 
Preacher. ($1.50) 


Jesus and Civil Government. By A. T. & 
doux. A contribution to the problem of Christ 
anity and coercion. ($2.00). 

Christian Unity and the Gospel. By the Du 
of Canterbury and others. A brilliant qo 
pum op church omy by @ group of leadiy 
Duglish ministers. ($1.50). 

Brotherhood in the Olid Testament. By Pri 
A. 8. Peake. A book of great vaiue ‘a oe 
Preparation of sermons On modern social Pr 
lems. ($1.25). ‘ 

The Certainty of God. By W. J. Moulton. Te 
inteilectual grasp and intense epiritual expe 
ence of the author are apparent on evty 
Dage. ($1.50) 

The oa of Religion, By Edv 
Tenney Brewster. The author, a professor 
astronomy and geology, considers the meetiag 
ground of science and religion. ($1.50). 

The Birth and Growth of Religion. By Geet 
Foot Moore. The author is professor of i 
history of religion in Harvard University. ($1. 

Behaviorism and Psychology. By A. A. ® 
back. Presents @ picture of the behaviorist 
school which is complete and accurate. ($3.80 

The Everyday Bible. Charlies M. Shelés 
A liveral sopowins of , > American Standst 
Revision. The idea is to give the gist of & 
Bible without commen 2 and without verse a 
chapter numbers. ($2.00 

The Way of Prayer: +‘ Poter Ainslie. Prayet 
scripture selections, devotional Seow. AL 
extremely heipful — ($1. 

Visions of Hope and Fear, By a W. Thorn 
A study of the book of Revelation and its me 
sages for ay. ($1.75). 

Hellenism and Christianity. By Edwyn Bev 
Among the questions considered is ‘What is t+ 
relation — Western faith and rat 
alism?” ($3.00 

The Origin and "Ghesneme of the Bible. By 
J. T. Sunderland. An excellent wonemaass © 
the evolution of the Bible. ($1.6 

The Christian and His Money ~~ BY 
Bert The author is a college presides 

is filled with practical advice 
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From the Press September 10 





HE outstanding publishing event this autumn, in the field of 





Harry Emerson Fos- 





religion, will be the appearance of Dr 
dick’s b 0k, “The Modern Use of the Bible,” 
lectures for 1924 a pamphlet for the times 


It goes right to the heart of a burning question of the da how 





the Lyman Beecher 






This new book is 






and the higher criticism affect our use of the Bible? 





do science 





In these lectures are blended the scholar and the popular preacher, 


the 
the I 





art of moving 


discriminating student and the master tn the 





arts and minds of men, the frankest and most fearless of 










critics and the most sympathetic and constructive of creati 

thinkers 

Dr. Fosdick here reveals himself as the friendly interpreter of 
the old and the sweet-spirited champion of the new. Like th 
Master, he proves that in the field of pure religion the new truth 






is come not to destroy bur to fulfill. He lays rev 
remorselessly aside outworn categories of thought 


glorifying the 






and abiding spiritual realities 





pts the accredited knowledge of th 





follower of Jesus, who acc 





twentieth century, many leaders feel that, so far as the present 





situation is concerned, these lectures present the final word 








Lecture Titles 


The New Approach to the Bible 

The Old Book in a New World 

The Ancient Solution 

Abiding Experiences and Changing Categories 
Miracle and Law 

Perils of the New Position 

Jesus, the Messiah 





Jesus, the Son of God 






Probable price of book, $1.60 





The new book will be out about September 10. Send us your 
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Please send me immediately upon publication, copy 
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Dr. Fosdick’s new Book. Send me also at once 


Make bill payable 
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Dr. Fosdick’s New Book 


‘‘The Modern Use of the Bible’’ 





Other Important Books on Religion 


The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, 


I 

2 Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1 

3; Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Adler, $1.5 

4 The Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75 


Social Law in the Spiritual World, 
6 Can We Find God? Arthur B. Pa 
7 Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00 
8 The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50 
> Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl S 
10 Man and the Attainment of Imm rtality, 
11 Religion and Life, Dean Inge and othe 
12. Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00 
13, Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.5 
14 Imperialistic Religion and the Religion 
Brown, $2.0 
15 Christianity and Social 
16 Goodspeed’s New Testament, $1 
Ed., ’ 
17 Realities and Shams, Jacks, $1.< 
18 Nevertheless We Believe, Scott, $2.0 
19 The Suburbs of Christianity, Sockman, 


Patton, $1.50 


Cimnson. $2 2° 
ImMmpson, 2.25 


rs, $1.00 


f Democracy, W. A 


Science, I | 
so (Lib. Ed. $3 


foc 
2.59 


20 Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.5 

21 The Ethical Teac hings of Je sus, Sc tt, $1.25 

22. Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2 

23. The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60 

24 The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, Deissman, $2.0 
25 The Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.2 

6 The Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $ 


le, Henry Churchill King, $1 


7 Seeing Life Wh 
8 The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1 
9 19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50 


Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2 


2 

2 

30 

31 Where Evoluti mn and Religi n M et, Coulter, $1.2¢ 
32 I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1 

33. Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Arkins, $ 
34 Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.5 

35 Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, Huds . 
36 Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, Dinsm 
37. Personal Religion and the Life of D tion, | s 
38 Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, 7 
39 The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25 

40 «6The Larger Faith, C. R. Brown, $1.50 

41 Mobilizing for Peace, Jef na t 

32 The M ters | lay Life, D 
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typewriter 
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Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 

















VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 
teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, perfect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 
durability or quality of finished work. 


An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big Handsomely illustrated catalog will 
be sent free on request. It tells you all about 
the advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for yeare, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price but 
in its operation. 


Rally diustreted book 
whatever. 


us send you this beauti- 
without any obligation 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


**Typewriter Emporium" 


Montrose andjRavenswoodjAves., Chicago 
















When writing to 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the fuil details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order. Just sign the coupo 
send it to us and we wil 
mail you our big catalog ab- 
solutely free. You will be 
amazed at the liberality 
of our offer, the beauty 
and all around ex- 
cellence of our 
typewriter. 


10 Days’ 
Free Trial 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 


except to 
and send 


You 


typewriter offer 


sign FREE TRIAL 
in COUPON 


wecoupon, £/ 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the sam 
three models of the Underwood 
Typewriter being made and sol 
by the manufacturers today. 
Standard 4-row single shift 
board. Absolutely visible writing 
—the full line of typewriting is visible 
All the improvements and # 
tachments that any high grade typewrite 


all times. 


ought to have. 


Big Saving to You 


August 21, 
















Our plan of selling to you direct make 
possible enormous savings, which are d 


for your benefit. 


duced at our Special Price. 


Send in th 
we will send you prepaid our big cataly 
including “A Trip Through Our Factory 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pr 


© coupon 


don’t have to doa thing to ge 
our big Free catalog and com 
plete details of our amazin 
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a. Phases of Christian Union. By J. M 
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The Retigious Value of Science. By Arthur 
Hol 


Religious V Value of the Fine Arts. By W. D. 
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Bread. Chas. G. Norris. 

Altar Ste Compton Mackenzie. 

Skeeters Kirby. dgar L. Masters. 

A Minister of Grace. Margaret Widdemer. 

Graven Image. Margaret Widdemer. 

High Fires. Marjorie B. McClure. 

The Education of Peter. John Wiley. 

A Hind Let Loose. C. E. Montague. 

Told by an Idiot. Rose Macaulay. 

Luther Nichols. Mary S. Woods. 

The Middle Passage. Daniel Chase. 

The Hawkeye. Herbert Quick. 

Middle of the Road. Philip Gibbs. 

Nowhere Else in the World. Jay William 
Hudson. 

Men Like Gods. H. G. Wells. 

Mr. Podd. Freeman Tilden. 


Note.—We nave in stock only 2 or 
3 copies each of the books listed at 
special prices. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
Chicago 
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Borrowed Axes 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 
Author of “Acres of Diamonds,” “The Angel’s Lily,” etc. 
Sermons of Common Sense 


The varied life and large human interests of Doctor 
Conwell are evident in all that he does. 


| These ten sermons are of his best. 
| 
| 


They are not 


but outpourings of a soul full of 
the practical social concern of the gospel. 


Price $1.25 


The Christian Century Press 


| 
| 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Books On Prayer 


The Power of Prayer, W. P. Paterson, 
Samuel McComb and eighteen others. 
The most comprehensive and scholarly 
work on prayer published in a score of 
years. ($2.50) 

The Meaning‘of Prayer, H. E. Fosdick. 
($1.15) 

Prayer as a Force, Royden. ($1.25) 

The Philosophy of Prayer, Mahoney. 
($1.00) 





The Possibilities of Prayer, Bounds. 
($1.25) 
Why Men Pray, Slattery. (75¢.) 


How to Pray, Slattery. ($1.00) 
Prayers for Private and Family Use, 


Slattery. ($1.00) 
Concerning Prayer, Streeter. ($3.00) 
A Book of Prayers, Orchard. ($1.00) 
Creative Prayer, Hermann. ($2.25) 
Psychology of Prayer, Stolz. ($1.25) 
The Throne of Grace, Quayle. (75c.) 


Place of Prayer in the Christian Religion, 
Campbell. ($1.00) 


What Did Jesus Really Teach About 
Prayer? Pell. ($1.50) 


Lord, Teach Us to Pray, Whyte. ($2.00) 


Prayers of the Social Awakening, Rausch- 


enbusch. ($1.00) 
Prayers of F. W. Gunsaulus. ($1.25) 


We Pay Postage 


The Christian Century Press 
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nes Books Fer 
The Times 


Living Together. By Francis J. McConnell. 
Studies in the ministry of reconciliation. (1:50). 
The Preacher and the People. By Francis J. 
McConnell. Peete only with the minister as 
Preacher. ($1.50 
Jesus and Civil ae 
doux. A contribution to the Soothes & Crist: 
and ($2.00). 


anity coercion. 
Christian Unity and te Gospe y the De 
of Canterb: 


ury re. “% brilliant 
potem on church cony by a group of ‘am 
nglish ministers. ($1.50). 
Brotherhood in the Oid Testament. By Prof. 
A. 8. Peake. A book of great value * the 
ir ox YY sermons On modern social prob- 


The Certainty of God. By W.J. Moulton. The 
intellectual grasp and intense spiritual experi- 
ence of the suthor are apparent on every 
Page. ($1.50). 

The Understanding of Retain. By Edwin 
Tenney Brewsver. The author, a professor of 
pm | and geology, considers the » Seectins 
ground of science and religion. ($1.50 

The Birth and Growth of Retgice, By 
Foot Moore. The author pro 
history of religion in Harvard University. ($1 50) 

Behaviorism and Pagehetegy. By A. A. Ro- 
back. Presents a picture of the behavioristic 

school = ts a and accurate. ($3.50). 


The Everyday Bibie. Charles M. Sheldon. 
A lite “chow! of r American Standard 
Revision. The a is to give the gist of the 


Bible without comment and without verse and 

chapter numbers. ($2.00). 

The Way of Prayer: By Peter Ainslie. Prayers, 
scripture sclections, devotional chapters. An 
extremely helpful volume. ($1.00). 

Vistene of Hope and Fear. By George W. Thora. 

A study of the book of Revelation and its mes- 
sages for today. ($1.75) 

Hellenism and Christianity. B LA Edw suze Be pe. 
Among the questions 
relation between = faith. and 
alism?™ ($3.00). 

>) Qrigia and Gmenastes of the Bible. By 

xcelient treatment of 
the evolution of the ABible. ($1.65). 

The Cigjetten and His Money Problems. By 
Bert The author is a college ident 
and, hs book is filled with practical advice. 

The Power of an Endless Ly By He Hal- 
lam Saunderson. A cail to faith and a plea for 
a@ return to the codtanee’ of early Christianity. 


($1.25). 
We Pay Postage 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, Chicago 
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Dr. Fosdick’s New Book 


‘‘The Modern Use of the Bible’’ 


“3 From the Press September 10 Other Important Books on Religion 


The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25 

Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1.50. 
Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Adler, $1.50. 

The Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75. 
Social Law in the Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75. 
Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 

Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 

The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 

Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl S. Patton, $1.50 
Man and the Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25. 
Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1.00. 

Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00. 








HE outstanding publishing event this autumn, in the field of 

religion, will be the appearance of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s book, “The Modern Use of the Bible,” the Lyman Beecher 
lectures for 1924. This new book is a pamphlet for the times. 
It goes right to the heart of a burning question of the day—how 
do science and the higher criticism affect our use of the Bible? 


In these lectures are blended the scholar and the popular preacher, 
the discriminating student and the master in the art of moving 
the he arts and minds of men the frankest and most fear ess of Christianity and Progrese, Fosdick, $1.50. 
critics and the most sympathetic and constructive of creative Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, W. A. 
thinkers. rown, $2.00. 

’ , : 15 Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75. 
Dr. Fosdick here reveals himself as the friendly interpreter of 16 Goodspeed’s New Testament, $1.50 (Lib. Ed. $3.00; pocket 


the old and the sweet-spirited champion of the new. Like the R FEd., $2.50). 

Master, he proves that in the field of pure religion the new truth 4 ae aa = Lay Ams 

is come not to destroy but to fulfill, He lays reverently but 1g The Suburbs of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 
remorselessly aside outworn categories of thought while freeing 20 Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50. 

and glorifying the abiding spiritual realities. For the devout 2! he Ethical Teachings of Jesus, Scott, $1.25. 
follower of Jesus, who accepts the accredited knowledge of the 22 Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 

: ; P 8 23 he Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
twentieth century, many leaders feel that, so far as the present 34 The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, Deissman, $2.00. 
situation is concerned, these lectures present the final word. 25 The Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25. 

26 The Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $2.00. 
27 Seeing Life Whole, Henry Churchill King, $1.50. 


— 
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Lecture Titles 28 The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50. 
- ; 29 19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50. 
The New Approach to the Bible 30 Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 
i The Old Book in a New World 31 a —y ~ and oom — Coulter, $1.25. 
m : 32 elieve in and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 
The Ancient Solution ’ , 33 Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Atkins, $2.50. 
Abiding Experiences and Changing Categories 34 Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50. 
Miracle and Law 35 Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, Hudson, $1.35 
Perils of the New Position 36 Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50 


37. Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, Inge, $1.00 


Jesus, the -weaee rt 38 Toward an mapa gd Jesus, Simkhovitch, 75c. 
Jesus, the Son of God 39 The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25. 
; 40 The Larger Faith, C. R. Brown, $1.50. 
Probable price of book, $1.60. 41 Mobilizing for Peace, Jefferson and others, $2.00. 


42 The Minister’s Everyday Life, Douglas, $1.75. 
The new book will be out about September 10. Send us your 43 Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50. 
order at once and same will be filled from our first shipment. 44 Religious Perplexities, Jacks, $1.00. 
45 A Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00. 
46 Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, 75c. 
47 Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland, $1.50. 
48 Personality and Psychology, Buckham, $1.75. 
49 The World’s Great Religious Poetry, Hill, $5.00 
50 The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50. 


Order Above Books by Number 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me immediately upon publication, copy 
Dr. Fosdick’s new Book. Send me also at once 
A Suggestion: Order also on coupon herewith the books 
which you will need for your autumn and winter read- 
ing, and let us bill you for same payable DECEMBER 
1 (or you may pay cash if you prefer). Order by 
number. You may include in your order any other 
books now in print. It wili be our business to find 
them for you. 





Make bill payable... .........(or, I enclose cash herewith). 





aan The Christian Century Press 
My “aa - pont ; ae 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Address............... 
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Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 


a 














VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, perfect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back specer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big Handsomely illustrated catalog will 
be sent free on request. It tells you all about 
the advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price but 
in its operation. 


Send in the cou let us send you this beauti- 
fully Fa tee eek without any obligation 
whatever. 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


**Typewriter Emporium’’ 


Montrose andjRavenswood]Aves., Chicago 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order, Just sign the coupo 

send it to us and we will 

il you our big catalog ab- 

solutely free. You will be 

amazed at the liberality 

of our offer, the beauty 

and all around ex- 

cellence of our 

typewriter. 


Tod 
10 Days’ Wj 


Free Trial 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 
est typewriter i 
offered, 


You 


typewriter offer 


except to sign FREE TRIAL 
and send in COUPON 


une coupon, 


there is no i“ Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 

obliga- , 

tion. of yout 
; v4 Tees and complete details of your FREE 


# It is understood that I am under no obligation whatever 
bargain ever MBE SS gy tte 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 
Typewriter being made and sold 
by the manufacturers today. 
Standard 4-row single shift key- 
board. Absolutely visible writing 
—the full line of typewriting is visible at 
all times. All the improvements and at- 
tachments that any high grade typewriter 
ought to have. 


7 ~ 

Big Saving to You 

Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
we will send you prepaid our Oy cueenes, 
including “A Trip Through Our Factory.” 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pro- 
duced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to doa thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 


C292 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
Please FREE, all charges 
WIG NEW ‘catalog’ of UND WOOD Tt PE 


one cent of cost to me, 








C292 Shipman Bldg. 
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